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A D VERTISEMENT^ 



TH E tranflator had often read 
with picafure the following 
effays iri the original ; and was as oftea 
ibrry, that no writer of genius had un- 
dertaken to publifh, in engliffi, a com- 
plete tranflatibn of all inonlieur de 
Voltaire's plays, or as the french term 
it, his T'beatre, to which thefe feve- 
%d\ diifertations are prefixed. 

Such an attempt would have been too 
great for the leifure or for the abilities 
of the prefcnt tranflator, Mr. Dryden's 
prefaces, which have done fo great ho- 
nour to that namcy and which run pret- 
ty n>uch on the fame fubjeft with thefe 

A3 of 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

of M. de Voltaire, have ' long been. 
wi(h©d....for, . in. a. -fc^ edition 

from the reft of his work?. To this 
thought, it;nuft« be confefled, is owing 
the publication here given : a talk no 
wflys uhpleafing to the perfon who * 
undertook it ; nor, as he hopes, will 
be an unacceptable prefent to the 
public : efpecialiy. fince. thofe who 
have already gratified us with maftesrly 
itaitations of fome of M. de Voltaire's 
theatrical pieces, have omitted the pre- 
fatory difcourfes, w^^th^the author 
himfelf thought neceff^ry/ / , . 
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CRITICAL ESSAYS, 



ESSAY on TRAGEDY; 

Addreffed to H^nry St. John, Lord 
Vifcount Bolingbroke, 

THOUGH I dedicate to an Eng- 
lilhman a play reprefented at Pa- 
ris, it is not, my lord, that there 
are wanting in France men of great me- 
rit, and excellent judges, to whom I might 
have paid that homage. But, you know, 
the tragedy of Brutus * was begun in 
England : you remember when I was re- 

♦ There is anEnglifli Brutus by an author named 
Lee ; but it is a performance unknown, and never 
reprefented in London. Voltaire. 

B tired 
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: tired to Wandfworth at my-^ood friefl<i> 
Sir Everard Falkener's, that worthy and 
virtuous patriot, I applied myfelf to write, 
in englifh profe, the firft aft of this play, 
pretty much in the fame manner as it now 
ftands in the french verfe. I fpoke to 
youof itfometimes, and we were both iur- 
prized that no englifliwriter had handled 
this fubjeft, which is fo extremely well 
adapted to your theatre. You emboldened 
me to continue a fubjed/o -fufceptible of 
great fentiments. 

Give me leave then, my lord, to offer you 
Brutus, tho' wrote in a foreign tongue, 
doSle fermones utriufque linguae to you who 
could grve me inftruftions in the frendi 
as well as in tlie engliih, to you who at 
leaft, might teacli me to add to my native 
language that energy and force which a 
noble liberty of thinking infpiresj for the 

' vigorous fentiments of the foul pafs al- 
ways to the tongue j a ftrength of mind 
always commands , a ftrength of expref- 
fion. I muft own that at my return from 
England, where I fpent a couple of years 

in a continual ftudy of your language, 

I 
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I feund myfelf at a lofs, when I attempted 
to write a french tragedy. I was almoft 
accuftomed to think in Englifli. I per- 
ceived that the french terms did not offer 
themfelves to my imagination in the fame 
abundance they formerly did. It was a 
rivulet whofe fource had been diverted 
another way : both time and pains were 
neceffary to bring it back to its former 
<:hanneL I became fenfible that, to fuc- 
ceed in an art, we muft cultivate it our 
whole life. 

What terrified me moft» was the great 
ftriftnefs of our poetry and the flavery of 
rhime. I regretted that liberty you pof- 
fefs of writing your tragedies in blank 
verfe, of lengthening, or of fhortening 
almoft all your words at pleafure, of 
throwing one line into another, and of 
creating new terms at will, which are al- 
ways adopted by the nation when their 
neceOity is obvious, their fenfe eafily un- 
derftood, and their found harmonious *• 

An 

• It muft be remarked that in France the ad- 
mittance of new words finds much more difficulty. 

B 2 than 
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An englifh poet, I ufed to fay, is a free 
man, who fubjefts his language to his ge- 
nius ; the Frenchman is a conftant (lave to 
jr^me, often obliged to write four verfes 
to convey a thought, which in Englilh 
can be expreflcd in one. ' An Englifhman 
fays what he ^r// fay, but a Frenchman, 
onlywhat he can. The one runs on boldly 
in a vaft career -, the other, loaded with 
iChains, fteps on flowly in a flippery narrow 
path. 

Notwithftanding thefe reflexions and 
complaints, we (hall never be able to free 
ouffelvcs from the yoke of rhime. It is 
eflential to french poetry. Our language 
does not admit of tranfpofitions, ourvverfe 
docs not allow of lines running into each 

than the naturalizadon of a foreign fubje6l. One 
remarkable inftance I remember, which is the word 
Prq/ateurj profe-Writer ; the famous Menage, who 
tvrote fo much and fo well on the French language, 
and of its origin, was veiy fond of Profateuvy and 
laboured forty years, tis faid, among his brethren of 
■ the French academy to introduce this really- ufeful 
term; but without fuccefs. The writers of tha.t 
nation are fince grown a lit^tle lefs difficult, and 
^eimong others;* this word has gained admittance. 

Other, 
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either, our fyllables are incapable of cauf* 
ing any fenfible harmony by long or fhort 
meafures. Our hemiflics * and a ftated 
number of feet are not alone fufficieht to 
diftinguifli profe from verfe, and therefore 
the addition of rhimc is abfolutely necef- 
&ry in french poetry, 

BefideSj fo many great writers, who 
have made ufe of rhime, flicK as the Cor- 
neiUes, Racines and Boileaus, have fo ac<^ 
euftomed our ears to that kind of har« 
mony, that we can endure no other ; and 
I muft nepeat it,, whoever attempts to get 
1^4 of a buodea which- was borne by the 
great Comeilley wll be^ with juftice, look- 
ed upon, not as an enterprizing g^ius^ 
who opens out to hvmMf a new road,' but 
as a very weak man unable to iupport 
himfelf ia the aadeM track. 

it ha& been atten^ted ix> ^ve us tra- 
gedies, in profe ; but I Jo not fupppfe that 
this undertaking wilt ev^or £uccee<L They 

* la French vcrfe,, there is, gfinepily^ a. jfZuCs 
about the middle of eveiy line, which i& calle4 
Cejkre^ and* each half-line is diftiftd from the other, 
and caUed Eetmfitht^ 

B 3. who 
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who have more will not be eafily fatisfiecf ^ 
with lefs. He that diminifhes the pub- 
lic's pleafure, will be always ill received 
by them. - If, among the piftures of Ru- 
bens or of Paul Veronefe, any body placed 
his own defigns in crayon, would he not "* 
be in the wrong to put himfelf in compe- 
tition with thefe painters ? We are accuf- 
tomed at fealls to fing and dance j- would 
it be enough merely to walk and fpeak, - 
becaufe it would be cafier and more 

natural ? 

It is probable that verfe will be every 

where found neceflary in the tragic fcene, 
and rhime always in our^s. It i& even to 
this conftraint of rhime, and to the ex- 
treme feverity of our verfification, that we 
are indebted for the excellent-4)erform- 
ances we poffefs in our language. 

We infift that rhime ftiould not be at 
the expence of thought ; it muft'be nei- 
ther trivial nor far-fetched. We require 
the lame purity and exaftnefs in our poe- 
try as in "our profe. We do not fujFer the 
lead licenfe. An author muft never dif- 
continwe to wear his chains, and yet he 

muft 
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fnuft always appear as if free from them. 
We acknowledge for pqets, only fuch as 
have fulfilled all thefe conditions. 

On this account it is eafier to make 
an hundred • verfcs in any other lan- 
guage than four jn French. The example 
of our abbe Regnier Defmarais of the 
fi-ench academy, and of the academy 
della crufca, is aa evident proof of this 
aflertion. He tranflated Anacreon into 
kalian verfe, with fuccefs; and yet his 
french poetry, excepting a few ftanzas, is 
extremely indifferent. Our Menage was 
juft in the fame cafe. How many of our 
ingenious countrymen have wrote excel- 
lent latin verfe; whofe french poetry 
is not even tolerable. 

I know how many difputes I have hadr 
about our verfification, in England, and the 
reproaches made me by the learned bifliop 
of Rochefter * on this puerile conftraint, 
which, he pretends, we impofe on our- 
felves without any colour of neceffity. 
But be affured, my lojd, that the more a 

• Dr. Atterbury. 
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foreigner is acquainted with our laji-. 
guage, the more he will be reconciled to 
that very rhime which ftartles him fo mucli 
in the beginning. It is not only necef- 
lary to out* tragedies, but it embelUfhes 
even our comedies. A happy thought lis 
eafier remembered in verie than in profe. 
Defcriptions of hutrian life are always 
more iVriking. when poetkaily exprefledi- 

and by verfe, in Frehch, w^ ftiuft alWaya 
ncceffafily Underft^nd rhime ; ill fltDru, we 
; feave Ibme comedies in profe, df ther cele- 
brated Molierd, that We have been oblpg-^ 
ed to turn intd verfe j ^d now they zte 
never afted but in their new drefsi 

As I could not venture blank, vetfc oh 
the french ftage, according to tte cuftomi, 
of Italy and^ England, I would fain, at 
lead, introduce fome other beauties on; 
our fcene from yoursi You muft own, the 

englilh theatre k very ipiperftA j I havq 
heard you fay, my lord,, that you had not 
cne good tcagedy ; but for recompense, 
you have in thefe itioiiftrous compofitions^ 
fcenes truly admirable. Almoft all the 
tragic authors of your nation are defeftive 

in 
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in that elegance, that exaftnefs, that de- 
cency of adtion and ftile, and all the deli- 
cate finejjis of the art which have eftab-' 
lilhed the reputation of the french theatre, 
fince the great Corneille. But your moft 
irregular plays have one great merit, 
which is that of action. 

. We have tragedies in France that are 
efteemed, which are converiations, rather 
than a reprefentation of fafts. An Ita- 
lian author v.Tote to me in the follow- 
ing manner, in a letter on the theatres : 
" A critic on our Paftor-Fido faid that 
"this work was a coileftion of excellent 
" madrigals ; I believe, were he now alive, 
" he would fay of. the french tragedies, 
** that they are a coUeftion of fine elegies 
*• and fublim^ epithalamiums/*^ 

I am afraid tfhi^ Italian is in the riojht. 
Our exceflive delicacy obliges us often, to 
recite what fliould be reprefented. We are 
loth to venture a new fpcftacle before a 
people fo inclined to turn every thing into 
ridicule that is not cuftomary. 

The place where plays are aft^d, and 

the abufes that have crept in by degrees^' 
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are another caufe of that heavinefs which 
is found in fame of our compofitions. 
The benches on the ftage, for the ufe of 
fpeftators, ftreighten the fcene and render 
almoft every aftion imperfefl. *. This 
defeat alfo hinders decorations, fo much 
recomniended by the ancients, from being 
ever rightly adapted to the pitce -, and 
the aftors cannot pafs from one apartment 
to another before the fpeftators, as- the 
Gi^eeJcs and Romans ufed to do, in order 
to'^preierve, at the fame time, unity of 
place and probability. 

How could we dare, for example, to in- 
troduce on our theatre, the ghoft of Pom- 
pey, or Brutus's genius, in the midft of ' 

* The tranllator is informed that this great 
abafe was correded in the theatre of Paris in 
the year 1759, thro the means and at the expence 
of the count de Lauragais, whom it» coft about 
a thoufand pounds fterling, for thedilFerent changes 
and reparations that this reformation required. 
This young nobleman is member of the royal 
academy of fciences of Paris ; he is remarkable 
for his attachment in general to every branch of 
fcience and literature, but is particularly known as 
a chemift and as a poet. 

parcel 
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parcel of young fellows, who never con- 
fider the moft ferious matters but as an 
occafion of manifefting their wit in the 
cracking of a joke ? How could we have 
attempted, among fuch, upon thcftage, 
the bloody corpfe of Marcus before his 
father Cato, who fays. 

Welcome my Ton ! here lay him. down my friends* 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leifare 
The bloody coarfe, and count thofe glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtn^ ! 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That, we can die but once, to ferve our Country ! 
Alas my friends ! 

Why mourn you thus ! let not a private lofs 
Afflid your hearts. *Tis Rome requires our. tears. 
The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire. 
The nuHe of heroe>, the delight of gods. 
That hi^faled the pvond tyrants of the earth. 
And fet the nations free, Rome is no more. 
Q liberty ! Q virtue i O my. country ! 

This is what the late Mr. Addifon did 
not dread to reprcfcnt on the englilh 
ftage, and what has been tranflated into- 
italian, and afted in feveral towns of Italy. 
And yet if 'w^ ftiould venture fuch afpec- 
tacle at Paris, don't you^hink the pit 

would V 
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would be fhockcd, and the ladies fhud- 
der? 

You cannot imagine how far they puih 
this fort of delicacy ? The author of our 
tragedy of Manlius took his fubje£t from 
Mr. Otway*s Venice preferved ; and each, 
from the hiftory of the con^iracy of the 
marquefs de Bedmar, wrote by the abbe 
'de St. Real; and give me leave to idd, 
that this piece of hiftolpy, equal perhaps 
to Salluft, is much fuperior eidier to your 
Otway or to our Manlius. 

In the firft place, you'll take notice of 
the prejudice which obligtd our french 
poet to difguife tinder roftf^W names a 
known faft, which the englifli author nae 
turally relates under the real ones. It was , 
not thought ridiculous on the theatre pf 
London, that a Spanifh ambaffador fhoutd 
be called Bedmar, -and that confprrato'l^s 
ihould be named Jaffier, Pierre, and .Eliot,, 
That alone in France wbiild have bem 

» 

fufficient to damn the play. But Otway 
goes ftill farther ; he is not afraid of af- 
fembling .the confpirators. Renaud re- 
ceives their oaths and promifes^ afligns tQ. 

each 
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each his particular poft, fixes the hour of 
maflacre, and, every now and then, cafts. 
unquiet and fufpicious looks on JafEer,, 
whom he miftrufts. He then makes them 
this pathetic fpeech, tranflated word for. 

word from the abbe de St. Real j 

* > 

Never did fo prolbund repofe ft>re-nm 
Calamity fe great : nay, oxa good foitune 
Has blinded the sioft pieicing of mankind. 
Strengthened the fearfuleft, charm'd the moft j«- 
' Confounded the moil fubtle : for we live, [<pe6lfuU> 
We live, my friends, and quickly fhall our life 
Prove fatal to thefe tyrants : 

What has the French writer done in. 
this cafe ? he dires not introdiKe fuch a: 
number of perfonages on the fcene, and is 
therefore obliged to m^e Renaud, under 
the name erf Rutilus, repeat a final! part of 
this fpeech which, he fays, he had be- 
fore mafic to the confpirators. You con- 
ceive from, this v^ account, how much 
fuperior the engHfli drama muft be to the 
french, though Otway's play (hould be, 
* in other refpe&s, monftrous. 

With how much pleafure I faw in Lon- 
don your tragedy of Julius Cselar, which 

has 
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has been the delight of your nation for a 
century and a half paft ! I do not indeed 
pretend to approve the barbarous irregu- 
larities with which it abounds. It is only, 
furprifing that there are not ftill greater 
defefts in a work, wrote in an age of ig- 
norance, by a man who did not even un- 
derftand Latin^ and whofe only maftcr 
was his genius *. But amidft fo many grofs 
faults, with what ecftacy did I fee Brutus 
ftill holding the poynard ftained with the 

• 

* This notion has been abandantly refuted. The 
prefent'bifhop of.Gloucefter has ilrongly contended: 
for Shakefpear's learning, and has produced many 
imitations and parallel pafTages with ancient au- 
thors. 

I am inclined, fays Mr. Pope^ to think -this 

opinion proceeded originally from the zeal of' tl^ 
partizans of our author and. Ben Johnfbn; as they 
endeavoured to exalt the one at thf expence of the 
other. It is ever the nature of parties to be in ex- 
tremes ; and nothing is To probable, as that bec^ufe 
Ben Johnfon had much the moft learning, it 'was 
iaid on the one hand, that Shakefpear.had none at 
all; and becaufe Shakefpear had much the mod 
wit and fancy, it was retorted on the other, that 
Johnfon wanted both. Pref. to Mr. Pope's Edit, of 
Shakefpear* 

blood : 



blood of Caefar, and having aflcmbled the 
Roman people, addrefling himfelf to them 
in the following mamier : 

" Romans, countrymen, and friends! 
hear for my caufe ; and be filent, that yoTS 
may hear. Believe me for mine honour, and 
have relpeft to mine honour, that you may 
believe. Cenfure me in your wifdom^ 
and awake your fenfes that you may the 
better judge. If there be any in this af- 
fembly, any dear friend of Csefar's, to him 
I fay, that Brutus' love to Caefar was no 
lefs than his. If then that friend demand*, 
why 3rutus rofe againft Casfar, this is my 
anfwer: not that I loved Casfar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Had" you rather 
Casf^ were living, and die all (laves ; than 
that Caefar were dead, to live all free- 
men ? As Cagfar lov'd me, I weep for him^ 
as he was fortunate^ I rejoice at it ; as he 
was valiant^ I honour him ; but as he was 
ambitious, I flew him^ There are- tears 
for his love, joy for his fortune, honour 
for his valour, and death for his ambition. 
Who's here fo bafe, that would be ^ bond- 
man? If any, fpeak-, for him have lof- 

fttvdcd. 
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fended. Who is here fb rude, that would 
not be a Roman ? If any, fpeak ; for hina 
have I offended. Who is here fo vile, 
that will not love his country ? If any, 
fpeak ; for him have I offend^i. ■ I 
paufe for a reply. ■ 

Romans. 

None, Brutus, none. 

Brutus. 

Then none have I offended- I have 
done no more to Csefar than you fhall do 
to Brutus. . The queflion of his death is 
enrolled in the capitol ; his glory not ex- 
tenuated, wJ^erein he was worthy j nor his 
offences enforced, . for which he fuffered 
death. —Here comes his body, mourn'd 
by Mark Anthony : who though he had no 
hand in his death, fliall receive the benefit 
of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth ; as which of you fhall not ? witli 
this I depart, that as I flew my beft Ipver 
for the good of Rome, I have the fan><5 
dagger for myf elf, when it fhall pleafe my 
.country to ne^d my death. 

Romans. 

Live, Brutus, live !" 

After 
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After this fcenc, Mark Antony comei ' 
to raife the compaffion of thefe very Ro* 
mans, in whom Brutus had juftinfpired all 
jhis fternnefs and inhumanity. Anthony,' 
by an artful oration, brings back infen* 
iibiy thefe proud minds ; and when they 
are foftened into pity, then he difcovers 
to them the corps of Casfar ; and by a dif- 
play ©f the moft pathetic expreflSons, and 
moft moving complaints^ heftirs them uj> 
to iliutiny and revenge. 

Perhaps the French would not fufier 
xipon the ftagc a chorus compofed of Ro- 
man plebeians and artizans -, or the bdoody 
c:orpfe of Casfar expofcd to the eyes of the 
mfultatude ; and, that multitude provoked 
to revenge from the roftrum. It is cuf- 
tom alone, the governor of the world, 
that can change the tafte of nations, and 
turn into entertainment what was before 
the obji^iSt of theii* antipathy. 

The Greeks have hazarded lpe(^ac&s- 
which would hot be fefe difagreeaWe: to 
us. Hypolitus, fhattered by his fellvcw:ies 
on the ftage to coxxM hb woti*ndsc and to 
utter doleful cries* PhifcwSietuls! falls into 

his. 
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his melancholy fits, and blackifli blbod 
gufties from his fores. OEdipus, after pul- 
ling out his own eyes, enters, yet bloody, 
on the ftage, inveighing againft gods and 
men. The moans af Clitemneftra are 
heard by the fpeftators whilft her own fbn 
is murdering her, and her daughter Elec^ 
tra encouraging him from the ftage, 
and faying, " ftrik^, do not fpare her ; 
" fhe did not fpare our father." Prome- 
theus is bound to a rock with nails which 
are drove into his body and limbs. The 
furies anfwef the bloody ghoft of Clitem-p 
neftra with howling and confufed noife. 
Several Greek tragedies, in a. word, are 
full of this kind of terror puftied to the 
greateft excefs. 

I am convinced, the tragic writers of 
Greece, in other refpefts, fuperior to the 
Engliih, have miftook horror for terror, 
and what is really loathfome and incre*- 
dible, for the tragical and marvellous. The 
art was in its infancy at Athens in the 
time of /Efchylus, as is was in London in 
Shakefpear*s time; but among the glaring 
faults of the Grecian poets, and, even of 

yours^ 
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yburs^, we find a true pathos, and many e^r- 
traordinary beauties ; and if fomc French- 
xncR, who are acquainted with foreign 
-tragedies or foreign manners, only by 
^ranflations or by hear-fay, condemn them 
^without reftriftion ; - they may be com- 
J5ared, methinks, to thofe blind men who 
ihfift, that the rofc cannot have lively co- 
lours, becaufe they feel the thorns, as they 
^rope along. 

But as the Greeks, and efpecially the 
inglrfti, have paffed the bounds of de-^ 
cency, and given Ipedlacles which are 
really, horrible, when they only meant 
them to be terrible \ we Frenchmen, oa 
the other hand, as backward as you have 
been bold, ftop too foon, for fear of 
going too far, and fometimes don't arrive 
at the tragic point, left we (hould pafs it*s 
limits. . . ; 

I am far from propofing that the ftage 
fliould become a fcene of tlaughter and de- 
ftruftion, as it is in Shakefpear and in his 
fucceflbrs •> who, not being pofleflbd of his 
, genius, have only imitated his faults; but 
I dare affert, that there are fituations which 

now 
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now appear difagreeable and horrible ta 
the French, which, if "they were well con- 
duced, and artfully reprefented, and,, 
efpecially, if 'foftened by the charms of 
fine poetry, would create a kind of plea- 
fure of which, we have not, at prefent, the 
leaft: conception. 



•II n'eft point die ferpent ni de moiff re 
i2^i par I'art imite ne paifle plaire aux 



odieux^ 
ycux. 

Boilefttt» 



J Ihould be glad to know, at leaft, why- 
it is . allowed to theatrical heroes and' 
heroines to kill themfelves,. and, at the. 
fame time, that it is prohibited, they 
Ihould kill others? Is the fccne lefs inv 

brued with blood when Athalia ftabs her-- 
felf for her lover^ than it would be by 
Casfar's murder ? And if the appearance 

• The moft hideous monfters, when nicely imi« 
fated by art, may be made' pleafing to the eye. 

Moc^eur de Voltaire, in moft of the pafiages:* 
which he quotes fromenglifk poets, traaflates them, 
into profe. If fuch a poetic geniii? did not think fit 
to tranflate bto verfe what was in verfe in the ori- 
ginal ; how much more juftifiable and proper muft ir 
be in the prefent /re^ tranflator, to do the fame ? 

of 
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^of the flain Ion of Cato on the ftagc be- 
fore his father's eyes, be the occafion 
of an admirable fpeech from this old Ro- 
man ; if it has been applauded in Eng- 
land and in Italy by people who are the 
;greateft partizans to frcnch decency ; if 
t:he moft delicate of the fair fex have not 
been offended at it, why (hould notFrench- 
mcn accuftom themfeves to it ? Is' not 
nature the fame thro' all mankind ? 

All there rules, not to imbrue the ftage 
i;dth blood, not to introduce upon it 
above three perfons difcourfing together at 
a time, might meet with fomt exceptions 
among us, as they did among the Greeks ; 
Jaws of decency, for the moft part fome- 
what arbitrary, are not like .the funda- 
mental laws of the theatre, which are the 
three unities. It would Ihew a want of 
talents and fertility to extend an aftion 
beyond the limited time and place. Ask 
a man who has hurried togeth^ too 
many events in the fame play, the reafon 
of this condud ? If h,e is fincere, he will 
tell you, he wanted genius to fill his piece 
with a fingle fadt, and if he employs two 

days 
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days and takes in two towns for the fcencj 
of aftion, be afliired, it is becaufe he had 
not the addrefs to confine it to the fpace 
of three hours, and within the limits of 
a palace, as probability required. 

It is quite different with him who haz- 
ards a dreadful fpeftacle on the ftage •, he 
does not mean to go beyond the pro- 
bable ; and this boldnefs, far from fup- 
pofing a want of parts in the author, rcr 
quires, on the contrary, a great genius to 
render, by his poetry, that aftion truly 
great, which, without a fublimity of ex- 
preflion, would appear heinous and loath- 
fome. 

This is what our great Corneille once 
dared attempt in his Rodogune. He inr 
troduces a mother, who, in prefence of 
her courtiers, and an^mbaflador, wants to 
poifon her fon and her daughter-in-law, 
after having killed another fon with her 
own. hands •, fhe offers them the empoifon- 
ed draught, and, on their refufal and luf- 
picion, fhe takes it herfclf, and dies of 
the poifon fhe had deflined for others. 

Such- terrible ftrokes mufl be praftifed 
' ^ ' . with 
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-^^Fith caution; and it does not become 
-every body to make ufe of them. Thefe 
innovations require great circumfpcftion 
^nd a mafterly execution. The Englifh 
-themfelves allow, for example, that Shake- 
-fpear is the only poet among them, who 
4ias been able to make ghofts appear, and 
Xpeak with any fuccefs. 

Within that circle none dorft move but he. 

Dryden. 

The more majeftic or awful a theatrical 
vaftion, the more infipid a frequent re- 
petition; as the account of battles, than 
^hich, nothing can be more terrible, be- 
comes at laft cold and tirefome, thro' a 
conftant repetition of them in hiftory. 

The only play in which Racine has intro- 
duced any fpeftacle is in Athalia, his ma- 
fter-piece. An infant appears on the 
throne, his nurfe Hands by him, and he is 
furrounded by priefts ; a queen gives or- 
ders to her foldiers to put this child to 
death, and armed Levites run to his de- 
fence. All this adidn is pathetic, but with- 
out the fublimity of ftile and expreffion, 
it would have been puerile aivd GW^ • 
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The more we aim at ftriking the eye 
with pomp and date, the greater heCpfTity 
we are under of fupporting it with ele- 
vated thoughts, and fentiments. Other- 
wife the author is a decorator, not a tragic 
poet. Aboqt thirty years ago a tragedy 
called Montezuma was a<9:ed'in Paris t 
the fcene opened by a new fpeftade: a 
palace was reprefented of a m^gnifigeriit 
but barbarous ftrufture ; Montezuma ap- 
peared in a very fingular drefs ; arraw- 
aritied Jlaves were placed at the bottoni of 
the ftage; weight grandees of the court 
were near his majefly, proftrate on the 
ground; .Mom^eziwna begins the play by 
. iaying to his courtiers : 

Arife, yopr emperor gives you leave to-day^ 
To fee, and fpe^k to him. 

• This fpeftacle w^ pleafing ; but it was 
the only good thing in .the whole play. 
For my part, :I .muft confefs it was not 
<i^ithout fome^'dread that I introduced on 
^the &each theatre the fenators of Rome 
in redrobes, and. giving their opinions. I 
4^i?nF>€n^ped that when T had formerly in^ 

troduced 
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traduced in CE^ipus, a chorus of Thebatd 
faying, 

O Death we all implore thy 4i«adfiil aid ! 
Grant our defires, and terminate our days! 

The pit, inftcad of being fcrioufty af- 
fcfted, was only ftruck- with the pre- 
tended ridicule of giving thefe . lines to 
be repeated by aftors who were unac- 
cuftomcd to fuch folemn dirges -, and, in- 
ftead of applauding the intent, the execu- 
tion Was laughed at. This is what hindered 
me from making the fenators Ijpeak inBru-» 
tus, when Titus is accufed before them i and 
iix)m encreafing the terror of the fituation 
by the furprife and grief of thefe fathers 
of Rome, who muft have marked their 
aftoniflimcnt otherwife than by dumb 
fhew ; but which was not put in execu- 
tion. 

However, my lord, if there are any 
tolerable paflages in this work, I am ob- 
liged for it to friends who think like you. 
They encouraged me to moderate the fc- 
verity of Brutus*s temper by paterijal love, 
that the effort he makes in condemning 

C hij 
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Txis fon might be the more pitied and afl- 
mired. They advifed me to give TuUia 
« charafter of tendernefs and innocence ; 
becaiffe, if I had made her a haughty he- 
roine capable of fpeakihg to Titus, as to 
a fubjcdk who fhould obey his fovereign, 
Titus would have been dchafed, and the 
ambaflador woujd Jiave been ufelefs. 
They defired, that Titus fhould be 
idrawn a young man violent- in his pat 
fions, loving Rome and his father, ador- 
ing TulUa, thmking it his duty to be 
faithful to the very fenate by which he 
thought hipifelf injured, and hurried away 
from his duty by a pafSon which he ima^ 
gined he was .matter of 

And. in faft, if Titus had been of the 
opinion of his miftrefs, and had given 
fufficient r^afo;is/m favour of kingly au- 
thority, Brutus then would be looked up- 
on only as a leader of rebels : Titus would 
feel no more remorfe •, Brutes would noj: 
Jiave excited compaflion. 

They defired me alfo to take care that 
Brutus's fons (hould not both appear upon 
jhe ftage, becaufe the inter?ft is loft when 

jdivicjedj 
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^vidcd -, ^* but above all, faid they, let 
J^our piece be fimple ; imitate that excel- 
lency of the Greeks -, be affured that a 
:multiplicity of events, and a complica- 
tion of intcrefts is 6nly the refoiirce of 
barren minds^ who are incapable of draw* 
ing'from one paflion the matter of five 
afts ; ftrivc to finifli every fcenc as if it 
were the only one you had to write. 
Beautiful details are what fupports a work 
in verfe, and ipakes it defcend to pofte^ 
rity. It is often the peculiar manner of 
expreflSng common thoughts, it is that 
art of embellilking by the di£tion what 
every man feels equally well, that makes 
the great . poet. There are n«ther far-, 
fetched fentiments nor romantic adven- 
tures in the fourth book of Virgil j all is 
extremely natural, and yet it is the great- 
eft effort of the human mind* Racine is 
fo very much fuperior to thpfe who faid 
the fame things he did ; bnly becaufe h<?^ 
faid them better. Corrieille Is never truly 
great, but when his expreflions ar^ equal: 
to his thoughts. Remember this precept 
of Nfr. Boileau : 

C 2 Et 
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Et que tout ce qu'il dit facile I retenir, 

De fon oavrage en voas laiiTe un long ibuvenir. ^ 

This is what is wanting in a great many 
dramatic works, i/^hich by the art of an 
a£tor and the voice and figure of an 
.aftrefs, have met with fuccels on our 
theatres. How many ill wrote plays have 
had more rtprefeotations thanCinna i-ol' 
Britannicus ? ^ but who has ever got by 
heart a line of any of thofe flimfy per- 
formances^ while every body remembers 
Cinna and Britannicus^ It wa^ in vain 
that the Regulus of Pradon drew tears 
from us by fbme affeding fituations, the 
piece, aftd all fuch pieces, are utterly de- 
Ipifed, though the authors Ihould trumpet 
their own pi-aife in their prefeces-" 

I believe, my lord, you are . going to 
aflc how it came about that iuch judicious 

* Let every thix^ you write be fo natural that it 
will be eafily imprinted on the mind. 

f One of Corneille's fined tragedies, by many 
looked iq)Oii ^ his ma{Eer-piece» 

} A tragedy of Raciae*s« . 

cities 
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ritics fhould give me leave to mention 
ove in a tragedy which bears the title of 
unius Brutus, and to mix this pafiion with 

-Khe auftere virtue of a roman lenate, and 

^he politics of an ambaf&dor ? 

Our natipn ia upbraided with having 
enervated, the theatre by too much 
ove ; and the Englifh defcrve the fame 
eproach for very near a century paft; for 
ou have alwiqrs borrowed part. of our 

"wices and our faihions. But will you give 

^mit leave to mention my. opinion on this 



To infift oa iwL^fing k>ve in. every txia* 
gedy feem$ to me to be an efieminatc 
tafte : To baniflx It from d), would he, I 
think, a very vnteafonabj^^ pi^ece of illr 
humoun 

The theatre, cither trag^ Or comic £1^ 
the living pi<9:iaiie jo£ the paflldns of m^ar 
kind. T^6 ambitk)^ of a peine? i^reprc* 
fented in a tragedy-, and in a eQciietd]r 
private vaniiy b sendered ni^aulpua. In 
©ne, you lai^h at the coqwetry ahd in- 
mgue« of; a citizen's yrife, and in th* 
^er, Ytia lament the \iahappypaffion of « 

C 2 Plidedra. 
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Phaedra. In the £mie manner, love diverts 
you in a romance and tranQ)orts you in 
VirgirsDido. 

Love is not a more eflential fault in a 
tragedy, than it is in the ^neid. It can 
be only cenfiured wheh improperly intro- 
duced, or handled withoHit art. 

The Greeks feldom ventured this paf- 
fion on the theatre of Athens ; becaufe, 
in the firft place, their tragedies having 
been originally founded on dreadful fub« 
jcfts, the minds . of the fpe£kators were 
occuftomed to this kind <^ fpe^acles^ 
In the fecond place, the women lived a 
much more retired life than burs do, fa 
that the language of love was not thei^ 
as it is now, the fubjedt of every conver- 
fation ; and the poets therefore were left 
inclined to introduce a paffion which is 
the moft difficult of all to be accurately 
defmbed, and nicely handled ; as it re<« 
quires the greateft caution, and is fufcep« 
tible 4>f the greateft delicacies* 

A third reafon which feems to me' to 
be of fomc weight, is, that there wtv6 
then no a^tr^fles ^ the women's part$ 

were 
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t«^re performed by men, whofc faces were' 
covered with maflcs. Love muft have 
neceflariiy appeared ridiculous in their 
mouths. 

It is quite the contrary in London and 
in Paris. I mufl own, that authors would 
have little underftood their intereft, or 
little known their audience's inclinations,^ 
if they had never made an Oldfield, a 
Duclos *, or a le Cpuvreur f fpeak but 
of ambition or politics. 

The misfortune is, that love in our thea- 
trical heroes is often nothing more than 
gallantry ; and in yours, it fometimes runs 
into mere debauchery. 

In our Alcibiades, a play very well con- 
dudted, but poorly wrote, and therefore 
little efteemed, thefe bad verfes fpoke in 
an enchanting tone by the -flEfop J of the 
laft age were long, admired : 

, * t The two moil famous aflrefTes that France 
has po£efiedy before the Dumefnil and Clairon of 
the prefent times, .who are equal, if not fuperior, to 
thofe of any age or nation. 

X Suppofed to be Baron, who is talked of m 
France, as probably pofterity will in England talk 
qf Mr. Garricfc. 

C4 Ah! 
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X 

AH y loriquc penetre d'un amour veritable. 
En gemii&nt anx pieds d*mi objet adorable, 
J'ai coniMi, dans fes yeux- timide^ pa diftraits, 
Qge mes foins de (on cceu;* ont pu troubler la pniTj 
Q^e par faveaftcret d'uae aiideur mutuelle. 
La mienue a pris encore une force nouvellt ; 
Dans ces momens fi doox, j*ai cent fois eprouv^ 
'Qs'uA mortel peut gouter on, bonhe ur ackcre *. 

In your Venice prefcrved old Renaud 
wants to ravifh the wife of Jafficr, and 
Ihe complains of it in terms not very dc^ 
cent, faying, that he came to her unbut- 
toned, &c. 

Tha^t jbve raight be worthy of tho 
tragic fcene, it fhould become thQ 
neceflary knot of the play, and not 
be brought in to fill up the vacancies of 
your tragedies and ours, which are, both, 

f With tender paflion, when my breaft was warmM, 
And foftly iighhig at the fair one*s feet. 
By the dear language of her eyes I found 
My love had raifed new conflifls in her bread ; 
When, by thewifti'd confeiCon of her flame, 
'The ardor I exprefled- received new ftrength ; 
In thefc fweet^oments, loving and beloved, 
I>often felt that man is fpmetimes blefs'd 
With happinels complete^ 

tot) 
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ttx) long ; itmuft be a paffion truly tr^^ 
gic, confidered &8 a weaknefs, and refill- 
ed by remorfe. Either love muft be the 
caufe of Crimps jin4 ifpsfprtupf s, in order 
to ihew the danger of fuch a paffion, or 
virtue muft get the belter of it, to prove 
diat it is not irrefiflible. Otherwife it ^l 
be more prc^rly adapted to eclogues and 
to com^y. 

'Tis you, xAy lord, who are to de- 
termine whether | have fulfilled any of 
thefe conditbns; but above all things, 
I beg your friends will not judge of the 
tafte or genius of oiur nation by this efl|y 
and the tragedy that F fend you. I api 
perhaps one of thofe who apply to litei^' 
ture in France with the leaft fiiccei? ; a(^ 
if the opinions which I here fubmtf tp 
your judgment^ be difapprovqd of, I 
alone, zpi to bear the blame*. 



LETTER 
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LETTER 

From Mr.Voludre to father Force, a Jefuit. 

I fend you> my revetend &ther, the edi- 
tion that has been lately publifhed of 
the tragedy of OEdipus *« I have endea- 
voured to throw out, as much as poflible, 
the filly expreffions of a mif-placed iii- 
mgue, which I had been obliged to in- 
troduce, among the bold and manly 
ftrokes that the fubjeft required. You 
muft know, in my juftification, that 
young as I was, when I wrote GEdipus, I 
compofed it jH^tty much in the fame 
manner, in which it will now appear to 
]g>\i. My head was full of the ancients, 
and of your inftru£tions ; I knew but littk 
of the theatre of Paris, but was better ac* 
quanted with that of Athens. I confulted 
Mr. Dacier -j- who advifed me to intro^ 

duce 

* The antbor wrote this play when he was bat 
nineteen. It wa» aded in the year I7i8» and ran 
i«rty-five nights fuccei&yely. 

f A famous French critic, particularly fond of, 
and well acquainted with, the Grecian language 

and 
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duce a- chorus in every fcene after tiie 
manner of the Greeks, which was advifing 
me to walk in the ftreets of Paris in PhtoV 
robes'. It was with difficulty that I could* 
prevail upon the aiftors of Paris to admit 
a chorus three or four times only, during 
the whole play. It was ftill more difficult 
to make them accept a tragedy almolt 
entirely void of amorous intrigue. The 
aftrefles laughed at me when they per- 
ceived there was no miftrefs's part. The' 
fcenc of the double difcovery between 
CEdipus and Jocafta, partly taken from 
Sophocles, appeared to them quite infipid. 
In (hort, the aftors who were great men 
at that time, and great coxcombs, abfo- 
fotely refufed to bring on the play. I was^ 
then extremely young V I fuppofed; they 
muft be in the right. In* compliance to 
thcm^ I fpoiled tht wholfe tragedy, by in- 
troducing tender fentiments in a fubjedt 
fo little fufceptible of them. When there 
was a love-intrigue, theplayers began to be 

and writings. He tranflated Hippocrates and other 

books from the Greek into the French. 

■ ■ • • . .» 

J. fatisfiedj 



fadsfied; but were Hill entirely againfl the 
important fcene between GEdipus and Jo* 
cafta. Sophocles and*his imitator were 
both laughed at. I argued the cafe ; and 
employed fome friends^ by whofe intereft' 
CEdipus was at laft reprefented. One of the 
players, whofe name was Quinaut, faid» that 
to punifh me for my obftinacy, they ought 
to aft it with it's bad fourth a£l taken from 
the Grpek. Befides^ it was looked upon 
as the greateft mark of rafhnefs in me, to 
dare to undertake a fubjeft which Peter 
Corneille had already Jiandled fo fucceis- 
fully. ComeiUe's CEdipus at that time was* 
thought excellent ; but» for my part, I 
found it a very bad performance 5 twelve, 
years ago I dared not fay fo : but now every 
body is of my opinion. It's fometimes a 
great while before jufticc is exactly, 
admiaiftered. The two CEd^ys' of 
Mr. de la Motte * had. their proper va-, 

lue 

• ♦ 

' * A Teiy ingenioas Frendi writer ; ibt mofl re- 
nmlabU of his works is a volume of fables ia 
verfet on a different plaa from.^fop's; inftead of 
beaftsy lie introduces andperfonifies, in a very^de* 

Kcate 
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lue fet, in a {horter time. The reverco4 
father de Tournemine has probably (hewn 
you the preface, in which I declare war to 
^at avthor. Mr. de la MQ(tQ is a ver^ 
ingenious xMn \ he foqfiewhat refembtei 
^he Grecian wreftler, who, when he wai 
^dtwally down, proved by force of argu^r 
xnent, that he wa$ the conqueror. 

I entirely differ in my opinions from Mr« 
^e laMotte; but you have taught me 
no difpute like a gentlemanj. I write 
againft him in fo civil a manner, that I 
delired he ihould be the examiner of this 
very preface, in which I endeaywr in every 
line, to point out his mAakMy aiid he 
has himfelf approved nry Httle polemic^ 
diflcrtation. It is thu$ men of letters 
^ Ihould dilpute ; and thus they would at- 
tack each other had they been bred under, 
your care ; but in genera}, tiiey are as fa- 
tyrical as lawyers, arid as choleric asj^nfe^- 

••-'■•'•:'''■' • I 

I '. ■ , * ■.'.'•"., ■ • 

llcatf and mojnii maimer^ .t^e iSSkr^j^ ^nalitict of 
the minilf as well as the ievjeiral virtues we are i»-, 
pable pf, and the viices w^.ar^ prone tQ. 

• . ■ . • . , .• J 

nifls. 




hrfts *I The human fetters are become es> 
tremcly inhumane. Men of literature in- 
jure, cabal, calumniate ^nd lampoon each 
other. It is furprizing thatpeopife "will 
take the liberty to write things they dare 
hot Ipeak. For my part, I have leatned 

from you, reverend father, to avoid fuch 
meanneffes ; you have taught me how 

to live, as well as how to write. 

".■.■■ ■ . . » 

The Mufer fwesty hcavcoly train, . 
Arc not an envious M'rhood : 
Ambrofiais their conftan.t foo4»^ 
Wormwood* and Bitters they difdajn r 
And when from Jupiter a call 
Biings.thexn to' di' immottal hall,. 
Where gods a^mble and rejoice ;: 
There, fpiteful SatyHs har/her fonndr 
[So Jove decreed,]' was never found 
To mingle with the Mufes voice t» 

• A religipas, i^ in France; which^ likf all' 
other new feds that are peiiecuted, is remarlqd)!/- 
rigid, zealous, and paflionate. 

t The tranflator, who has no fort of pretence 
to poetry, has attempted the above lineij, merely 
tir'fhew that the original is in verfe. The number 
Qfverfes, tei^gth of lines, and return of rhyme, are 
the fame as in the French. 

Adieu,. 
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Adieu, my dear reverend father •, I Ihall 
be ever devoted to you and yours with 
that tender acknowledgment which is due 
to you, and which your pupils do not 
always preferve. 



PtoACE 
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PREFACE to OEDIPUS. 

OEDIPUS, of which a new edition i? 
now publifhed, was rcprcfcntcd, for 
the firft time, in the beginning of the year 
1718. The public received it with great in- 
dulgence, and has often feen it (ince, with, 
pleafuret which I attribute, partly, to* 
the advantage' this tragedy has always. 
met with of being extremely well afted,, 
and partly, to the folemnity and pathos 
of the fubjeft Father Folard a jefuit,, 
and Mr, de la Motte of the French aca-. 
demy, have Cnce handled the fame fub-. 
jeft, and both have avoided the faults - 
which I have been, guilty of. It would 
not become me to give an accpunt of" 
their performances. My criticifms, and,, 
even my praifes, would appear equally 
fufpicious *- 

I am ftill lefs inclined to attempt, upon^ 
this occafion, laying down rules for the 
conduct of a dramatic poem. I am per- 

* Mr. de la Motte publifhed 'two (Edipufes m 
17269 one in rhyme, the other in profe. The 
(Edipusin rhyme appeared on thef^age four nights ; 
the other wai never afted. Voltaire. 

fuaded 
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fuaded that all thefubtle reafoning on thi^ 
fubjeft, which has been fo much repeated 
for fome years paft, iai not worth one 
mafteriy feene, and that there is more to 
be karsied in Poly ^i6tes * and Cinns^ -f i . 
Ithan in all the precepts of the abbe d* An* 
bignac J- Severus l| and Paulina || arc the 
true matters of the art. So, many books 
wrote on painting by men of tafte, do not 
inftrud a difciple fo much as feeing ^ 
fingle head by Raphael. 

The principles of the arts, which de* 
pend on the imaginatioa, are aU eafy and 
fimple, all drawn from nature andfroiA 
feafon; Pradon J andrBoyer f knew them 
as perfeftly as CornciUe or Racine. Th# 

differenct: 

* t Two admifed trage4iet wrote by the fiM^ 
ComcaUe. 

t A i^eat tibeatrical cii^hit bm mm%k. iiB tbe 
iaxne finiatiQ4 with oar Ry9x\ril^ ^Qt qtPlHi'itMtiliid'- 
ing all hi^ rulesj was u^abl^ ^. rVfrJI^ , ^ tolerable 
play Himfelf. , -c , 

li II Charaders in CorheilVsU Polieafbes. •' 

% t Two French dramatic, aurora of ^ 1^ fgf ; 
Fradon wa^ » very corredy but very weak, writer; 
he wa3 particularly the rivs^ of Mr. Racine^ aiyd 
not witKout fome Hiew of fuccefs; but Racine has 

fiood 
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difFerence always has, and will ever, liCf 
in the application of them. The authdr^ 
of Armida * and Ifle -f-, and the very worft; 
eonnpoiers' followed the fame rules of 
muficr Le Pouflin' worked fr^m t)ie fan^e 
princij^s with Vignon. It fcems* there- 
fore to as little purpofe to talk about rules 
at the head of a play, as it would be, for 
a painter to begin by a differ tation on his 

flood tKe teft> while- Pradon is entirely forgot 
Boyer's plays arc ftill Icfs known tfian thofe of ^ 
Pfadon, 

* Signior Baptifta Lulli^ of whom the Spedator 
thai (peaks : " He found the French xnofick ex- 
tremely defective, and very often barbarous^ 
However, knowing the genius of the people, the 
Btimoar of their latiguagei '.ahd tKe prejudiced ears 
he had to deal with, he did not pretend to extir- 
pate the French mnfick, and plant the Italian in its 
ftead ; bat only to cultivate and civilize it with in- 
numerable graces and modulations, which he bor- 
rowed from the Italian, iy this means the French 
mu£ck i» now perfect in its kind ; and when you 
fay it is not fo good as the Italian) yoh only meail 
^that it does not pleafe you fo well; for there is 
fcarce a Frenchman who would not wonder to hear 
you give the Italian fuch a preference." * 

t Monfieur Rameau, the prefent Handel of the 
French, who now no longer reliih the mu}ick. of 
BkptiftaLulK; 

• ' pi6kureS|^ 
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I^i£hires, or for a mtifician to attempt 
proving that his compoiitions ought to 
pleafe. 

But as Mr. de la Motte wants to eftab* 
lifh rules dire&ly contrary to thofe which 
have been followed by our great mafters •, 
it is proper to afiertthe caufe of thefe 
ancient laws, not becaufe they are ancient^ 
but becaufe they are juft and neceflary, and 
might meet in a man of his merit, a for* 
midable antajgonift. 

Mr. de la Motte would hxn banifh the 
unities of adion,* place and time. 

The French were the firft among the 
moderns who revived thefe wife dramatic 
laws. The other nations continued a 
great while without receiving a yoke thai? 
feemed fo ftridt •, but as it was a reaibnable 
Qncy and that reafon gets the better of 
every thing at laft, they have all now 
bent to it. The englilh writers at pre- 
fent affedt to declare before their plays,; 
t>iat the continuance . of the adion is tho^ 
fame with that of the reprefentation 5 they 
go farther than us, who have been in this. 
point their mafters.. 

the 
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The learned of every country begin to 
look upon thofe ages as barbarous, in 
-which, thefe laws were unknown to the 
greateft geniufes, fuch as Lopez de Ve- 
ga * and Shakefpear. They confefs the 
obligation they have to us, for having 
recovered them from that barbarifm. Is 
it poflible that a Frenchman can now em- 
ploy all his parts and talents in order to 
bring us back to it again I Though I had 
had nothing elfe to fay againft Mr. de la 
Motte's opinion, but that Comeille, Ra- 
cine, Moliere, Addiibn, Congreve, Maf- 
fei, have all Submitted to the dramatic 
laws which he endeavours ta fubvert^ it 
Ikoiild be fufficient to deter any body that 
was tempted to break through them 5 but 
Mr, de la Motte deferves to be anfwered 
with arguments, rather than with autho- 
rities. 

' What is a dramatic performance ? the 
reprefentation of an a<ftion. Why not of 
two or three adions ? Becaufe the ihind 

• The greateft dramatic poet of the Spaniards^ 
and almoft the only one, whofe works are known 
alyoad* 
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is incapable of comprehending federal ob- 
jects at the fa^nc time ; becaufe the in- 
tercft, which is divided, is foon deftroyed ; 
becaufe we are even fhocked at feeing 
t:wo different pieces of hiftory in the fame 
jpi£ture ; and becaufe nature alone points 
out to us this precept, which ought tO 
be as invariable as nature's felf. 

For the fame reafons, the unity of 

{>Iace is alfo eflential ; for one aAion is 

neceflarily confined to one place. If the 

j>erfons reprefcntcd are at Athens in the 

firft a<5t, how can they get to Perfia by 

^he fecond ? Has Le Brun ever drawn 

aAlexander at Arbella and in the Indies 

on the fame canvas ? " I (hould not be 

Surprized, fays Mr. de la Motte, artfully, 

that a people of fenfe, but lefs fond of 

rules, fhould be fatisfied to fee Coriolanus 

teprefented, as condemned at Rome in 

the firft a£k ; received by the Volfcii in 

the thirds and befieging Rome in the 

fourth, &c.** 

In the firft place, I cannot conceive 
how a rational and learned people (hould 
not be fond of rules which are tlie re- 

fult 
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fuk of good fenfe, and calculated .tcJ 
heighten their entertainment. In the fe- 
cond place, every body muft perceive 
that what Mr. de la Motte n^entions as 
the proper fubjeft for one tragedy, in 
fad, contains fubjeds for threes and that 
this projed, tho' it fliould be well ex- 
ecuted, would be nothing more than a 
plot of Jodelle's * or Hardy's f, finely 
verfified by a good modern poet. 

The unity of time is naturally joined 
to the other unities. When I am prefent at 
a play, that is, at the reprcfentation of an 
adion, I mean to fee the accomplifhment 
of that one adion. Suppofe, for inftance,' a 
confpiracy at Rome againft Auguftus : I 
want toknow what will become of Auguftus 
and of the confpirators. If the poet lengthens 
out the aftion to a fortnight, he muft 
^ve me an account of what paflfes during 
that time, for my bufinefs there is to be 
informed of every thing that happens^ 
and nothing ufelefs Ihould happen. If he 
relates what pafles every day, there are 

• t Two French poets, cotemporary with our 
Shakefpear, guilty of Hs faalts, but not poffeflbd 
of his genius. 

then 
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tthen fifteen different aftions of more or 
lefe confequence. It is no longer accom- 
plifhing the confpiracy, which he fhould 
oomc to at once, but giving a long hiftorjr 
that cannot be interefting, as it only fcrvcs 
to keep back the decifion ^f tfce event 
which I am impatient to be acquainted 
with. I did not come to the play for the 
liiftory of a hero, "but to fee one adtion 
-ipf ins life. 

Befides, the fpeftator is but three hours 
at the play, and therefore the aftion 
fliould only laft tliree hours; Cinna, An- 
dromache *, Bajazet % <Edipus either 
CorneiHe*s or Mr, de la Motte's, or mine 
(if 1 may mention it here), are not of a 
longer duration. If other plots require a 
greater length of rime for their execu- 
tion, it is a licenfe only pardonable in fa- 
vour of very great beauties, and the far- 
ther this licenfe is extended, the greater 
the fatilt muft be. 

* f Two of P:acine'9 tragedies ; the firil has been 
tranflated, or rathfr imitated in a very mafterly 
jnanne^ by Mr. FUllips, under the title of the Di« 
ftteflcd Mother. 

We 
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Wc often lengthen the unity of time t« 
twenty-four hours, and that of place 
to a large palace. More i!:ri<5lnefs would 
exclude many fine fubjeAs, and more in- 
dulgence would give room to much abufe. 
For, if it were once allowed that the plot 
of a play might take in two days, it would 
be foon extended to two months by the 
firft author whole plan would fo require 
it; and another would take up two years i 
and, if the fcene of a6tion was not limned 
to fome one fpot, we fliould foon have 
plays in the manner of Shake^ear's Julius 
Caefar, in which Brutus and Cailius arcf 
at Rome in the firft aft, and in Theflaly 
in the laft. The obfervation of thefe laws 
not only contributes to the avoiding of 
many faults, but alfo gives rife to feveral 
beauties ; in the fame manner as the rules 
of architefturc, when exaftly followed^ 
iiecefikrily con^fe a pleafing ftrufture* 
\STien the unities of aftion, place and 
time are preferved, the play muft of con- 
^fec^nce be fiitipte; and this fimplicity^ 
is -the gr<!at ineirit of all Racine's works, 
and the merit which Arttotle required. 

Mr. 
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Mr. de la Motte, in defending a tragedy 
of his own writing, prefers a multitude 

of events to this noble fimplicity. He 

thinks his arguments confirmed by the 

example of Berenice * which is not liked, 

and the great efteem in which the Cid f 

is held to this day. 

It is certain the Cid is more afFefting 

than Berenice, which lafl, is rather an 

elegy than a fimple tragedy ; the Cid, the 

plot of which is truly tragic, does not 

owe its fucccfe to the muldplicity of e- 

vents, but it pleafes notwithftanding that 

multiplicity : it affefts notwithftanding 

* A tragedy of Radnc's, entirely founded on this 
one paffage in Livy, Titus Reginam Berenicen, qui 
etiam nuftias foUicitus 'ferekattir^ ft cairn ah urbe di- 
nUfit in<vttus in*vifam. The Want of incidents hin- 
dered this play from fucceeding on the ilage, the' 
it is a mafterpiece of art, delicacy, and fenti- 
ment. 

f A play wrote by Corneille and taken from the 
Spani(h; it was fo much liked by cardinal Richelieu, 
who, befides, was fond of poetic fame, that he 
offered a fum equalling five thoafand pounds fter- 
ling to let him'pafs for the author of it; but Cor- 
neille had too much fjpirit, and too great a love. 
for laurel glory to confent to fuch a bargain* 

D the 
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tke infanta; not on account of the in- 
fanta. 

Mr. dc la Mottc is of opinion, that a 
writer may entirely defpUe thefe laws, 
and content himfelf with the unity of in- 
tere£t, which he fays h« has found out, and 
calls jx paradox : but this unity feems to 
me to be nothing more thaa the unity of 
action. " If fevcral perfon^es, fays Mr. 
de la Motte> are diflfercmly interefted 
in the fame event> and are all wor- 
thy of my entering into their paflions, 
there is then, an unity of aftion, though 
not an unity of intercft**. 

Since I have taken the liberty to dif- 
pute upon this point, with Mr. de la 
Motte, I have read over the difcourfe of the 
great Corneille on the three unities ; who 
is worthier of being confulted than I am. 
He exprcfles himfelf in this manner: 
*' My opinion then is, and I have already 
mentioned it, that the unity of adion con- 
fifts in the unity of intrigue and in the 
unity of danger.** Let the reader perufe 
this part of Corneille*s works, and he will 
foon determine between Mr. de la Motte 

and 



wid mc; and tho* I were not ftrcngthcncd 
by the authority of this great man, I have 
an argument of ftill greater foircc, which 
is experience. In our beft tragedies, the 
chief pertbnages are all differently inte- 
rcfted; butthefe difFefentintereftsarefub- 
fervient ta that of the prihcipal per- 
fonage, and, then, there is unity of aftioji. 
If on the other hand, all thiefe different ' 
latere^ are not fubfetvient to the prin- 
cipal aftor, if they are lidt fo many lines 
which tend to one common center, the 
intereft is double ; and what is called 
aftion upon the ftage, is alfo double. Let 
us therefore keep up aSf Cof neille did, to 
the three unities, in which, all other rules, 
that is, all other beauties, are included. 
Yet Mr. de4aMotte calls -them principles 
of fancy, and pretends we may do without 
them in Qur tragedies, as. weU as neg*- 
left them in our operas; which, in my 
opinion, is cndcavourhrg to reform a re- 
gular government upon the example of 
an anarchy. 

The opera is an entertainment as fin^ 
gular and odd, as it is magnificent and 

D 2 ilrikingv 



ftriking ; where the ears and eyes ^dc bet- 
ter fatisfied than the mind •, where, thro' 
a conftant fubferviency to mufic, the mofl: 
ridiculous faults are bccopie nece0ary * j 
where the a&ors dance around a tombi , 
and fing at the deftru&ion of a town; 
where you may fee now Pluto's palace, 
now the palace of the Sun ; where gods 
and demons^ magicians, monfters and 
miracles are forjned and deftroyed in the 
twinkling of an eye. We tolerate thefe 
extravagancies, we arc even fond of them, 
becaufe we fuppofe ourfelves on enchant- . 
cd ground 4 and provided there be fomc 
fliow, fine dancing, delightful mufic, and 
a few jnterefting feenes, we are fatisfiei 
It would be as ridiculous to exp^dt the 
unities of adUon, place and tinie, jprefcrvcd 

♦ -Mr. Addifon, who in general was averse to 
x)peras> fe far agrees with monfieur de Voltaire id 
thispaFdcular, as to f^y, that " An opera tna^ 
htti^oy/^ to be extravag^tly laviih in^its decora- 
;tipns, as its only fdefign is to gratify the fenfes^ 
and keep jap an indolent attention in the aii^ 
iJicnjC^/* 
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BiAlceftes*, as it would be to attemp't 
introducing dances and devils in Cinna 
or in Rodogune. 

And though we dilpenfe with rules in 
our operas, yet thefe dramatic laws are 
fo natural and neceffary, and contribute 
fo much to entertain the fpeftator, that 
the bell operas are thofe, in which, th^ 
' are feaft . broke through ; and there are 
fome even,, in. which they are ftfidily ob- 
fervted.. How then can Mr, de la Motte 
reproach his countrymen with levity in 
condemning in one fpeftacle, what they 
' approve of in another ? ' 

There is no one but could make the 
following anfwer to Mr. dc la Motte: " I 
have a right to expe<5fe much greater per- 

' * One of the firil aif d fmed of the ftench operas ; 
the mufic was compofed by Baptifbi Lulli, and the 
words by Quinaut, who was a man of real poetic 
genius and tafte, as it is now generally allowed in 
France^ notwithftanding Boileao^s criticifm and 
contempt of this writer, which 1m (hewed in the fol« 
lowing lines : 

* Si je penie exprimer an.anteor ians de^nt. 
Laraifon, di^ Vi^gile^ etla RimeQ^nattt. 
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feftion in a tragedy than in a^n opera, be- 
caufe in a tragedy my attention is not 
divided', it is hot from a well-tuned 
note, nor from a finely-executed ftep, 
that my pleafure is to arife •, my mind 
^one is to be fatisfied.** I admire ^ man 
who can condudl and bring about in one 
place, and in the fame day, a fingle event, 
which I conceive without fati^e, and 
which afiefts me by degrees. The more 
I fee that this fimplicity is difficult, the 
more I am pleafed with it ; and if after- 
wards I would fain account for this fads- 
fa<5lion, I find myfcif of Boilcau's opinion, 
who fays, 

Qu'en im Iks, qQ*en nn joitr» an feol &k aceompli 
Tienne jji%a*a la fin le tU^re nen^pli.* 

I have befides in my favour, the authority 
of the great Corneille ^ I have alio his 
example, and the pleafure which hjis plays 
•afix^d me in proportion as he has, more 
or lefs, ftriftly obeyed this rule. 

•* The theatre flH)Qld be taken up from the firft 
to the laft a£l widi' a fingle event; paftinotae 
day and in one places. 

Mr, 
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Mr. de h Motte, not content iR^ith en- 
dearouring to banilh from the ftage it's 
fundamental laws, v^ould fain alio ex- 
clude poetiy from k,. and introduce tra« 
gcdies in profe. v 

This ingemoos and^fertUe author, who 
has been aU his life writing poetry, or 
fomething in prafe rdative to his poetry, 
now rails at bis ' oira art, and treats it 
with the fame ^oooieinpt that he treated 
Homer, whom, iwvever, he has deigned 
to tranflate. Neither Virgil, Taflb^ Boi- 
kau, Raciticor Mr. Pope t^per took it into 
their heads P^m^ ilgaiaft the harmony 
rf verTe, nor LdSi dgainft mufic, nor Sir 
liaac Newton ag^ft the mathematics. 
Some men have been: wcslk enough to* 
think themfelvcs above their profeffion ; 
but none ftrove to make their profeffion 
contemptible,- There, are too many 
people who delpife /poetry, becaufe they 
are not acquainted with it. ' Paris is full 
of men of underftanding, born with or- 
gans infenfible to all harmony, to whom 
mufic is but noifc, and poetry but inge- 
nious fancies. If thefe perfons find oOt 
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that a itian of parts who has pubiilbed five 
or fix volumes of poems, is of their opi- 
nion, will not they think that they have a 
Tight to look upon all other poets as 
madmen ; and Mr. de la Motte as the 
only one, who has recovered his under- 
ftanding ? It is therefore neceffaiy to 
anfwer his objeftions for the honour of 
the art, and I noay fay, for the ho- 
nour of a country who ow^s part of its 

glory, among foreigners, to the perfec- 
tion of this very art. 

Mr.de laMotte afferts that rhyme is a bar- 
barous cuftom lately introduced- And yet 
al} the people of the earth;, except the an- 
cient Greeks and Romany, have always 
rhymed and continue to do fo to this day. 
The return of the fame founds is fo natural 

to man, that it is as common among the 
Savages as it i^ at Rome, at Paris,, at 

London, or at Madrid. Montaigne has 
a fong in American rhymes tranflated into 
French, and in one of Mr. Addifon's Spec- 
tators there is a tranflation of a Lapland 
ode in rhyme, which is full of fentinient 
and expreffion. The Greeks, juiius dedit 

crc 
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ore rotunda mu/a loquij bom under a hap*? 
pier climate, and fa,voured by nature with 
organs more delicate than other nations^ 
formed a language, whofe fyliables, by 
their different length and fhortnefs, were 
capable of eii^eflifig the flow or rapid 
mOtions^ of the foul. From this variety 
of founds there refulted, in their poetry and 
even ia their prcfe, a harmony which the 
anci^jt itaUan.^ felt and imitated ^ but which, 
no other nation jias been fince able to at- 
tain. Bun poetry, which is what Mr. de la 
Motte argues agsttnft, whether it be rhyme, 
or cadenced fyllables, has ever been, and- 
will be ever* cultivated by all nations. 

Before Herodotus, even hiftory was 
wrote in verfe by the Grecians, who totoi; 
th^t cuftom from the ancient ^ETgyptians, 
^the wifeft, moft learned, and beft go- 
verned pcopjc of the earth. This cuC^ 
torn was a: voy ration^ ;one ; for the 
difijgn* of hiftoty was to prefelve to future ' 
ages, the fneniory' of the few men \7h0fe 

, example deferved. imitation. People then * 
did not take it into their heads to pub- 

liih the hiftoty of a convent or. a village 
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in fevcral volumes in folio ^. Nothing 
*was wrote but what was worthy of being 
read, and of being retained. And on 
this account the harmony of verfc was 
made ufe of to help the memory ; and 
therefore the firft philolbphers, leglfla- 
tors, founders of religions and hiftorians 
were all poets. 

One would fufpeft that poetry ihould 
be dcfeftive, on fuch fubjeds^ either in 
precifion or in harmony : but fince Virgil 
has united thcfe two great qualities which 
feemed incompatible; fince Boileau and 
;!^acine have equalled VirgH ; can a man, 
who has read them all three, and knows 
they ^re tranflated into moft of die euro- 

* Voliumnous iiiftoriea of tuumportant places 
and things are much more frequent among the 
French than with us. As they a^c, in great mea- 

N^tte, debarred from the two moft interefting ikll- 
jeifts, religion aid gorcmment/ smd aa thejrh^te 
among then^ iiumb^rl^^ , bookiih Frkrs who^ caii 
thtfs employ their ti9ie and fatisfy their vanity, 
there i$ fcarce a town or coniiderable convent of 
which there are not elaborate memoirs drawn up, 
printed and forgot. The benedidine Monks are 

.particula^y remarka^bla for t|^efe huge compila- 
^ons, t 
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pean languages, thus debafe a talent which 
has gained hlmfelf fo much honour ? I 
have compared our Boileau and Racine 
to the author of the ^neid, for the beau* 
tjr of the vcrfification; becaufe Virgil, 
had he been born at Paris, would have 
wrote in rhyme as they have done, and 
were they cotemporararies of Horace and 
Auguftus,. they would* have made the 
fame ufe that Virgil didi of the meafure 
of latin verfe. . Mr. de la Motte therefore, 
when he calls vcrfification a ridiculous 
mechanic operation j . not. only ^ccufes of 
this ridicule all* our great poets, but everr^ 
all antiquity; . Virgil and Horace fubjefted 
tfiemfelves to as mechanic an operation 
as our modern authors., A proper difpo- - 
fition of fpondees and dafty les was full as 
troublefome to find.out as our rhymes or 
hemiftics. It muft have been extremely .^ 
laborious; for the -flEneid, after elcvca; 
years ttudy,. was not yet brought to per-*' 
fcftion- > 

Mr. de la Motte main^tains, that at leaft - - 
a fcene of tragedy put into profe lofes 
nothing of its beauty or its force. To 

prove 
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prove this aiTertion, he turns into profe 
the firft fcene of Mithridates ; and it is no 
longer worth reading. 

But he adds, " our neighbours have 
banilhed rhyme from their tragedies.'* It 
is very true; but their tragedies are in 
verfe, becaufe harmony is neceflary and 
pleafing to every people. The qiieftion 
then confifts in this, whether our* french 
verfes ought to be in rhyme or not. Cor- 
neille and Racine have employed rhyme j, 
kt us take care^ that if we get into^anqther 
toad, 'tis not rather through an incapa- 
city of following the fteps of thefe great 
men, than for the fake of novelty. 
The Italians and the EngliQi can da 
without rhyme> becaufe their languages 
admit of tranfpofitions, and that in their 
poetry they take feveral licences which 
we are debarred from. Every language 
poffeffes peculiar advantages determined 
by the nature and conftrudtion of its 
phrafes, by the frequent ufe of its vpwels 
or confonants, by its tranfpofitions, its 
auxiliary verbs, &c. The beauties of ours 
confift in its perfpicuity and elegance ^ 

we 
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we allow no liberties in our poetry, which^ 
like our profe, .is to proceed in the di- 
reft wder of the ideas. A return, of 
the fame founds is therefore abfolutely 
necefTarjr with us, in order to diftinguiih 
poetry from profe. Every body is ach 
quainted with the following lines ; 

On me cacher ? Fuyons dans la nuit infemalc. 
Mais que dis-je? Mon pere y tient Turne fatale; 
Le fort, dit-on. Fa mtfe en ies ^yeres mains ; 
Minos juge anx enfers tons les pales homains* 

Let us take away the rhyme in this manner J 

Ob^ me cach^r? Fuyons dans la nnit in&rnale. 
Mais que dts-j« ? Mon peve y tient Forne funellef 
Le (biu ditron» ra^mife en ie& (eveses mains f 
Minos juge aux enfers tons les pales mortels *^, . 

How poetic foever thefe lines are, yet 
do they afford the fame pleafure when de- 
prived of the charm of rhyme ? The Eng- 
glifh and the Italians would fay as well as 

* The abo3ire lines are quoted merely to ihew the 
particular charadter of the french poetry : a tranfla« 
tion of them would therefoi:e have ferved no fort 
ofpurpofe. 

thfc 
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the Greeks or Romans, les pdles bumainSy 
, minoSy mix infers juge and would make^ 
one line run gracefully into the next. 
The very manner of reading verfes in Ita- 
lian and in Engliih, marks the fliort and; 
long fyUables, v^ich fupport the har- 
mony without the neceffity of rhyme.. 
For our part, who have, none of thefe 
advantages, why ihould we banilh thofe 
which, the natuic of p,^^ language admits ; 
of. 

Mr. dclaMotte compares our poets,, 
rfiat is, our Gomeilles,, our Raciries, our 
Boileaus ta writers ^£ acroitics^ or to 
quacks wh6 pds grains of corn, through \ 
Ae eye of a needle, and adds; that all 
thefe puerilities have no other merit but 
that of merely overcoming a difficulty. 
I allow that bad verfeS are pretty much : 
in this fituation. They differ from bad 
profe only in the rhyme ; and rhyme alone 
neither makes the merit of the poet, nor 
the entertainment of the reader. It is. 
not meer fpondees and dactyls that create 
delight in Virgil and in Homer. But' 
.what charms every where is the fine 

harmony. 
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harmony which reiults from this difficult 
mcafure. He muft be a fool who con- 
tents himfelf with overcoming dzfficttlties: 
ibr the meer pleafvrre of gaining fbcfa a. 
vi^ry ; but he that draws from thcfe^ 
very obftacles, beauties that are univer- 
fally pleafing, muft be a man of exquilite^ 
parts and judgment. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to draw fine pidkures, to carve fine 
ftatuesy to compofe good mufic or to* 
write good verfes^ and therefore the name- 
of the few great men who have fur- 
mounted all thcfe obftades, will probably 
laft longer than the kingcloms where they 
were born. 

I might take the liberty to diipute with 
Mr. de la* Motte onfome other points 5 but 
that perhaps would look tike a delign of 
attacking him perfonnally, and make me 
fulpefted of malice towards him, which, 
in faft, I am as remote fit)m, as I iam from 
his opinions/ I am much better |deafed 
to avail myfelf of the ingenious obferva- 
tions he has interfperfed in his book, than 
to undertake confuting fome which I do 
not take to be fo well-fQunded as the reft. 

It 



ft 11 enough, that I have endeavoured tte 
defence of an art I am fond of, and which 
he ought to have defended hiinfelf. 

I will add one word more, relative to an 
ode in favour of harmony, in which 
Mr. de 1^ Faye attacks in fine poetry^ 
the fyftem of Mn de la Motte, who has 
anfwered him only in profe. ril quote 
a fingle ftanza which unites almoft all the 
realons. that I hasre. alledged.in my f^ 
vour:: ' 

De la contraihte rigoureufe \ 
Oft I'elprit femble reflerre," 
n rejoit cette force heureufe. 
Qui Televe au plushaut degre. . 
Telle, dans des canaux prcflee, , 
. Avec plus de force clancee, 
L'onde s*eleve dans les airs;- 
Et la regie qui femble auftere, . 
N*eft qu'un art plus certaiii de plaire 
Ihfep arable . des beaux vers 
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'•'•From thcfeSrery rigonrons kws 
Bj which, we think ouHelves rje^ftrain'd. 
The mind it's llrength and bcjmt)^ dr^s, 
And profiteth by bebg chained:: 
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Mr.de taMottewho (hould have an^ 
fwered this juft and graceful comparifon 
by following the exao^le of its author, 
enters into an enquiry whether the nar- 
ronefs of the conduits contributes to the 
afcent of liquids, or whether that afcent 
is not, rather, in proportion to the height 
from which the waters firft defcend ; and 
** Can we find, fays he, in verfe more 
thaa, in proie, this prim^ elevation of 
thoughts, &C,." 

I believe^ Mn dc la Motte miftakes, as 
a philofopher j for it is certain, that with*^ 
out the conftraint in which the water is 
held in pipes, it would not afcend, tho* 
it ifaould have defccnded from ever fj 
great an elcv^foa 5 and I think he is ftill 

_ • 

So, in nan'ower conduits prcft, 
Th' afcent of water's manag'd heft, 
Jetteaus forn), fo much in faihion* 
The rules, which feem ib very hard. 
Are rules to pleafe, which guidf the bard 
To poetry's perfe^on. 

Thefe cnglifli lines are inferted merely to give 
the fenfe of the original, without the leaft attempt 
to equal it in harmony or expreflion* 

to 
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in a greater error as a poet ; for, it is very 
plain, that as the conftraint of verfifica- 
tion caufes that harmony vrhicb is pleafing^ 
to the ear-, in like manner, from the kind 
of prifon in which the waters flbw, jetteaus^ 
refult, which are agreeable to the eye. Is. 
not the comparison both juil and pleafing ? 
Mr. de la Faye certainly took a better 
method with Mr. de la Motte than I have- 
done: He followed the example of as. 
ancient philofopher, who, in anfwer to- 
a ibphifter that denied iTiotion, began to* 
walk in his preience, Mr. de la Motte 
denies the harmony of verfe ; Mr. ^e la 
Faye fends him. harmonious verfes : at 
circumftance that alone fhxmld put me 
la mind to iifiilb my profe^ 
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P RE FA C E 

To HEROD and MARIAMNE*. 

I tremble in giving this edition. I have 
remarked 6^ many plays applauded on 
the ftage, which have been afterwards 
deipifed in the clofet, that I am afraid 
Jeft mksfi fliould meet with the &me fate* 
One or two intefelliflg fituations, the 
affcors art, and the readinefi which I 
,lhewed to own and corred my faults, 
might have gained me fome approbation, 
when k was a£ied. But many more qua- 
^Hfications are neceffary tb fatisfy the cool 
deliberate reader. A plot regularly con- 

^£faod 

* Mariamne was firft afted fn the yeat 1721. 
Baron, who was firnamed th^ MCop of ttve Freftch^ 
performed the part of Herod ; 'but he was then too 
old to fupport this vehement chaiiafUr, AdriaAoe 
Le Coavxeor, the beft adreft dwl ever exiAed» 
played the part of Mariamne. This princeft was 
to die hy poilbn which (he was to take apoA die 
ftage. It was about the feftival of the idngs or 
twelfth nijght that this play iirft appeared, ^d a 
yeua^ coxcomb, who was in the pit, on feeing the 

empoifoned 
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ilufted will contribute but little to tKa*^ 
end; and thfil*^ it flix)uld Be affeftnig^ 
yet even that will not be fufficient : all 
poettcal per£>rmaii€e$, tho* e^er fi>per- 
feft in other points, muft neceflarily dif- 
pleafe, if the lines are not ftrbng and har- 
monious, and if there does not run thrtf 

^e whole a continued elegance and in^ 

» ■ * 

. . . ■ * • • - 

pmpoifbneJ: diaaght prefented to Mariamne; took 
.into his head to Cry out» " theqiieen drinks/' fj AH 
the Frenchmen began to laugh, and the piece was dif* 
continued. It was given the next year,, arid the 
oqueen received another kind" of deatHv The flay 
^r^n fortynights. . i^J 

. . Mr..^oaireaa I who ;fcegaA to be jef4<^ .of t)ie 
author, ^rote-atth^l time another Mariamne from 
Triftari's anoe'rit tragedy.; Ec fent it to the players 
who^coald never a£l it; ahd to Didot the bookfell^r 
< who coiuld never fell it. This was the origin of the 
|on^ yari9^ce«thsit fubfiAed between our author and 
Kbttfleao. . Voltaire. 

*|- This alludes to a caftom eftal>li/Ke4 in France of chu£j]g a 
kin^.by lot in every company on twelfUi-qight^ who, on his part, 
navies the- queen. They often are at the drpence of ah ehter^ 
> tniaiatiit, and both highly hoiioured during tBat night V when 
they driak, it is procbimed alodd, >nd^ their example' followed 
*yal> theiir loyal fubjeaa.' . ! .^ 

% Not the prefcnt philofopher Rou^eatt> ^but another of the 
ikme liame, whofe reputation in. poetry . is very, higifi among 
die Tredch. ' His odel are remarkably fine* ' ^ 

' exprcfliblc 



ripreflible charm of yerfe, that genius 
only can infpire, that wit alone can never 
attain, and about which, people have 
^gued {o ilU and to fb little purpofe, 
fince the death of Boileau. 

It is a very grofs miftakc to imagine 
that the verfification is the leaft eflential 
^d leaft difficult part of a theatrical piece. 
Mr. Racine, than whom, after Virgil, 
nonran ever knew better the art of verfi- 
fying, was not of that opinion. His 
Phsedra alone employed him for two 
3fears« Pradon boafted of having finiftied 
his in three months. As the fuccefs, at 
the afting of a play, does not depend fo 
much on the ftile, as on the plot and the 
aftors performance 5 it happened that both 
IJhsedra's iccmed to (hare the fame fate ;. 
hutpii the reading, their difference was 
£ftfily : perceived, and their merits were 
fopn, fcjttkd in their proper claims. It was 
to. no purpofe that Pradon put>li{hed, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of all bad* authors, 
a very infolent preface, in i^ich he abufes 
the . critics erf his piece ; notwithftanding 
the.|^4^es .it received from himfelf aftA 

from' 
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from his cabal^ it foon fell into that oon« 
tempt which it deferves ; and had it not 
been for the Fhsedra of Racine, it would 
not now be known that Pradon writ one. 
Yet what is the caufe of this ixHghty 
difierence between the two perfermaace^ ? 
The plot is pretty much the fame in both 
plays : Fhasdra expires in each •, Thefeus 
is abfent during the two firft ads, stnd 
fuppofcd to have travelled to, hell with 
Pirithoiis ; his fpn Hypolitus is refolved 
to quit Trezena, in order to Ihun. Aricia 
whom he loves -, he declaces: his paffiMi 
to her, but is IVruck with horror at Pha&* 
dra's love for him 9 he dies in the fame 
manner, and his governor gives the feme 
account of it. B^fides^ the perfonages 
of both plays being in the fame fituation, 
talk pretty much to the fame puiport ; 
but this isr what beft diftinguilhes the 
g^eat man ftom the bad poet. The dif- 
ference betwe^n^ Pradon and Racine is 
never fo confpieuous, as when their 
thoughts are mod alike. Hypolitus's de- 
clar^ion |b9 Aricia is a remaiicable proof 
of .this aflertion. Ijt^aiGkie nmkes ttj^ofitmi 
fpeak in this manner : 

Moi 
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Moi qm contre Tamour fierement revolt J, 
Aux fers de ces captifs 2d long^temps infaM ; 
Qui des faibles mortels deplorant les naufragei» 
Penfbis toujours du bord contempler les onges $ 
Ai&rvi maintenant fous la commune loi) 
Par quel trouble maintenant me vois-je rmport^ 

{loin de moi ? 
Un moment a vaincu mon audace impmdente; 
Cette ame fi fuperbe eft «nfin dependante^ 
Depuis pre$ de fix mois honteux, defeipere, 
Portant partoot le tnk dont je'fuis dechire; 
Contre voss, coortre moi» vainement je m'eproaTe^ 
Prefente je voas fus, abfente je voua tronve. 
Dans lefond des forets votre image me fuit. 
la, lumiere da jour, les ombres de la nuit. 
Tout retrace k mes yeux les charmes que j'evite ; 
Tout vous liirre ^ I'envi le rebelle Hippolite. 
Moi-meme pour tout fruit de mesfoins faperflas, 
Maintenant je me cherdiey et ne me trouve plus. 
Mon arc, mes javelots, mon char, tout m^importane, 
Je ne me fouviens plus des le9ons de Neptune* 
Mes feuls gemiflemens font retentir les bois, 
£t me^ couriiers oiiifs ont oublie ma voix *• 



In Pradon's play, Hypolitus expreiles 
himfelf in the following manner : 

* The thought and fentiment being the fame in 
thefe two fpeeches, their whole difference lying 
in .the ex|»-effi6ti, ^e reader mvt& allow thi^t the 
attempt te^ convey tkac difibrence in. a taoanflatioA 
vHtjuld be abfurd. 
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Aflcz ct trop long-temps, d'une boache pr^fane^ 
Je xneprifai Tamour, ct j'adorai Diane ; 
Solitaire, farouche, on me voyoit toujours 
ChafTer dans nos forets les lions et les ours. 
Mais un foin plus preflant m'occupe et m'embarraffe ; 
Dcpuis que je vous vois, j'abandonne la chaffe. 
Elle fit autrefois mes plaiiirs les plus dbux, 
Et quand j'y vais, ce n'eft que pour penfer a vous. 

It is impoffible to compare thefe two 
Ipeechcs without admiring the one, and 
laughing at the other. Yet the like 
thought and fentiments run thro' each ; 
for when the paflions are to be defcribed, 
nearly the fame ideas occur to every body ; 
but it is in the expreffion of them that the 
man of genius is eafily difcerned from the 
wit, and the poet from the fcriblen 

To attain to Mr. Racine's perfeftion 
in wilting, a man mult be poflefled of his 
genius, and take as much pains as he did - 
in finifhing his works. What apprehen-^ 
lions miift I be then under, who, born 
with flender =parts, and continually af- 
flifted with difeafes, have neither an ima- 
gination to create many beauties, nor the 
libi^rty to correft my faults by conftant 
labour and (tudy. I am fully convinced 

of 
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' help- , "riucifm **' ». it is in the 
the choice ot ,, „ pl»a rificolow 

fr mK*' ^fb«tU» yet ^ 

^^Swng^o^^^^lofeVrfe^to^'^rd 
«>«»°^*CpW«**J'i'^»t'erbc 



All tragic pieces a^e fbuntled ciSier or 
iTic ifiterefts of a nation, or on the particu- 
lar intereft of princes. Of die former kind, 
are Iphigenia in Aulis, in which, Greece 
aflenibled demands the blood df the child 
of Agamenninon : the Haratii, vi^here three 
combatants have rin their hands die fate 
of Rome: CEdipus, where thefafetyof 
the Thebans depends on the difcovery 
of the murder of Laius. Of the latter 
kind, are Britonnicus,. Phaedra, Mithri- 
ditds, &c. 

In thefe three laft pieces the whole In- 
iCTt&, is cohfinied to the family of the 
hero who is reprefehted. The whole dc- 
pehds on paOions arhich are equally felt 
by all mankind^ and the iiitrigOe Is as 
proper for .comedy as for tragedy. Change 
only the names, and Mithridates is but 
anoldm^n in love with a young girl, who 
is alfo paffionately bclov^ed by his ^two 
^ns ; and he makes uie of a low ilr^a- 
gem to find out which of^ the two is Xis 
happy rival. Phaedra is a mother-in-law, 
who emboldened by her confidante difco- 
^jershcrpaflion to her ibn-in-hw who hap- 
pens 
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pens to be engaged elfe^w^here, Nero 

h an impttubus young mm, trio be- 
comes enamoured of a Hidden, re&ives 
immediately to get a- divc3Prce ^fitim hi« 
wife, and hidts behind fome teuigifngs to 
Men to his miftref^s convefifation, TJhefe 
are all fubjefts '^rhich Melicpeniight haw 
handled as well as Racine. And^ in .fadl, 
the irtmgue of the mifcr is cxaAlythe 
fame with that of Mithridam^. Hac^gon 
and the kingof Pontus ate two-ahiprotas 
old men ; both have their fons for rivais ^ 
both contrive in the fame manner to^find 
out the correfpondence that fubfifts be- 
tween their Ton and milb%fs j and both 
plajrs conclude with the marriage of tlpe 
young fellows'. 

Moliere and Racine have equally fuc- 
cceded in handlihg this ftibjed : the one 
amufes ahd diverts •, the other mov« uis 
with terror and compaffion. Moliere ex- 
pofes the ridiculous fondnels of an old 
mifer : Racine defcribes the foibles of a 
great king, and makes them even vene- 
rable. Let a wedding b^ drawn by Va- 
teau and le Brun. One will reprefent 

E 2 peafants 



l^ealknts under an arbour full of genuine 
•and unbounded joy, at a ruftic meal, 
whcfc reign immoderate laughter, riot and 
drunkennefs : the other, on the contrary, 
willi paint, the nuptials .of Thetis and 
Pcleus, the feftivals of gods, and iheir 
.nwjeftic joy: and both arrive^at the per*- 
fedion of their ^rt by different roads. 

We may apply thefe different examples 
^o Mariamne* The ill-huijaour of a 
wife, the fpn^wfs of an old hufband, the 
,difturbanc®s cajiifed by .a fifter-in-law, are 
in themfelv^s of iittje importance, and 
well iadapt;ed .t(> th? comic fcene. But a 
:king wJbopi sH the wprld have agrjeed to 
xrall a great njjin, deeply enamoured of 
the fineft woman in the uniyprfe ; the ve- 
hement paflion of thisibvereign^ fo famous 
for hi& virtues and for his crimes, for his 
former cruelties, and for his prefent re- 
morfe; this continual and rapid tranfi- 
tion;from love to hatred, from hatred 
i)ack to love; the ambition of his lifter; 
-the intrigues of his minifters j the grievous 
fituation of a princefs whofe beauty and 
virtues are (till celebrated in the world, 

who 
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*lio faw her father and her brother con- 
demned to death by her own hufband, 
and to complete h^r misfortunes, was be- 
loved by the murderer of her family. 
What a vaft field ? what a fcopc for a 
man of happier parts than 1 have ? can 
uch a fubje£t be deemed unworthy of 
ragedy ? It is in thefc inftanccs, that it 
m be' truly faid, that, things change 
leir name accordihg to the appearance 
icy are placed in^ * 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 

• To Sir EVERARD FALkEIfER, 

An Englifc merchant* 5 
Prefixed to the tragedy of Zaraf* 

YOU arc an Engiahman, my dear 
friend, and I was born in Frances^ 
but ail who love the arts are fellow-ci- 
tVzens. Thinking people have pretty 
much the fame .principles every where, 

* Afterwards ambaHador at Conilantlnople. 

f Thofe who love literary anecdotes will be well 
pleaied to know upon what bccafion' this play was 
wrote. Several ladies upbraided our author with 
not admitting love into his tragedies. He anfweredy 
that if Hghing heroes were abfolutely neceifary, he 
alfo would introduce them on the fi^age. This 
piece was undertaken in confequence of this pro- 
ffAift, anidi IStniflied in eighteen days, ^^t met with 
great fuccefs, and is called at Paris the ChriAian 
IVagedy. They often a£l it there in the room 
of Corneille's Polyeudles or Chriftian Hero. 

and 
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SDEsdF fomx but one liepoblid Tkere^kcev 
km no more cxtrw^dfe^ry, npw-a-days, 

»• fee a^ fitnch img^4y iofcrib?^ tp s^a 
EnglUholanpr tq imi It^ao^ than it lyas 
fcrmcrlythat ac\U2;wf# Epheli^s pr olf 
Atiicns i&Quld' addr«fi tu% wpi;l^» tp a. 
Creek (rf forn!p;ot^et t»w,n, I offijr you{ 
tfccir. Sir, this tragficfy s^ to ii^y fountryr- 
mam: m lUxtrature, aod a^ tgi my io^^ioiat^ 
ftkndl 

I takci tba i^ppc^tujaily. aHo tof sii:i9tf auir 
ific |rei3^Gh aatfpa teidi %rar much confit 
deration jnerdiaats act cejgarde^.uiEAgt 

IukI^ aja4diegre»t cISNm ii^ t^hjch W 
6el4 thewy a pi^^feifiorp ^% ¥»ufes tb« 
giwjdc^r o£ the ftaftf i .aii4^tb^h»( ^i- 
n»i»if^ feme ampog tt^m £^r«lwt tbeu[ 
^untiry m paEUamex^Cy. add arc io* the 
xsok of kgiflatora* 

I fcn^w that thia pmfefBba is defptfed 
i^y fbme of o\ir coxcomba ; hut^^i^^know 
alfi>^ tbat your pozcamba and otics are 
the noolb ridff ulous aiiiiiud% di^ proudly 
creep on the furface of the earth. 

Another reafon which ind\ices mp t^ 
iBi]^ on tbeBelles-Lettres with an Engliih^ 

£ 4 nntan^ 
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man, rather than with any otber^ is your 
happy liberty of thinking ; which comtmi- 
nicates itielf to my mind, and emboldens 
my thoughts when with you. The man 
that cohverfcs with me, feems to difpofe 
of my mind J if he feels with ccftacy, 
^ he enfiames me, and if he thinks with 
ftrength, my thoughts get vigour. A 
diflembling courtier communicates to me 
his diffidence ^d conflraint s but a miod 
free and without fear, -encourages me not 
to cramp the progrefs of my thoughts, no? 
put a ftop to the iSights of my imagma* 
tion ; I glow with his jBrc. Thus, a young 
painter inftrufted under Coypel * and 
Argiliere -f, foori makes the touches of his 
guides familiar to him&lf, and impercep- 
vMy follows their cipirit and miuiner in hiis 
own compofitions. And it is pni this: ac^ 
count that Virgil made it his duty to ad- 
mire Homer ; he followed the path the 
Grecian bard had traced, and became his 
rival without becoming his plagiary. 

• f French pabtcrs of great reputadoo, cfpcci- 
afly the &j:&. 

Do 
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Do not imagine that I fhall make a long 
apology in favour of the tragedy I fend- 
you ; I might mention why I dfd not give' 
Zara a more determined vocation to Chrif- 
tianity before flie knew her father j and 
why Ihe hides her fecrets from her lover, 
&€• but wife minds who love todojuflice, 
will ealilyfee my realbns without my men^ 
tioning them; and as for the critics who 
are refolved not to give credit to my arjgu- 
ments, it would be loft time to endeavour 
to fatisfy them, 

I fhall only value myfelf on writing a* 
piece- which is tolerably fimple, a merit- 
to be confidered on^many accounts. This^ 
happy fimplicity was remarkable in the 
learne4 ancients. Let this novelty be? 
.introduced into your pieces^; let there 
Be greater truths a nearer imitation of: 
nature, and noblerimages on your theatre, %j 
which is at prefent difgraced with gibbets; 
and legerdemain; Addifon has already., 
attempted it; Kc was the poet of the; 
wife ; but he was too afFefted ; Portia and 
Marcia in his boafted Cato, are certainly. 
two very infipid pcrfonages. Imitate the 

great 
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great Addifoh only in what he excells v 
cbrredt the rude d£tioo of your wild Mel- 
pomene's 5 write for the nien of tafte of 
eirery place and every age, and introduce 
into your writings the funpliidty of your 
ipannen. 

1 hope the englifh poets wdH not imagine 
I meaai to oSerZarz as a model to them to 
write from. I recommend a natural fim- 
plicity, and eafy verfc ; and^ in that, I do 
not at all inuend my own panegyric. If 
Z^ra has met with fome fuccefs, it is leia 
> owing to the goodnefs of the piece, than 
to the care I took to talk of love in the 
moft tender and affefting manner I coyld. 
Inth^t, I flattered the tafte of ny audi- 
tors, knowing the beft way to fucceed, 
is to iaddrefs men's pa0ions rather than 
tTieir rea^n. Tho* good chryjians we 
arc, yet we ;iTuft have love j and I am. 
perfuaded tfhat it was very happy for Cot- 
. tteiUc that he did not fatl^fy himfelf in his 
Polyeuftes with having the ftatues of Ju- 
piter broke in pieces by the Neophitcs ; 
for fuck is the corruption of mankind, 
.that pethaps the great foul of Polyeuftes 

would 
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wo^Jd have made but little iinprcffipn^ 
apd the chri|tian-like Upes which he re- 
peats lyould have been forgot, but for hi^ 
Yfife's paffion for her pagan favourite, who, 
by the bye, djefcryed her love much better 
than her dev9tee of a hijlband. 

Such was the cafe of Zara. Every 
body that frequcrjits plays aflured me, that 
if Ihe had been but merely converted, the 
^udiexv:e would have been but little af« 
fefted; but flie was up to tjie eyes in 
love ; and that's what has mi^de her for- 
tune. Yet I am far frpjni .having becft 
c?f e^npt from aitiqfms, Tlic moft flen- 
i^e^ Qmiilions were obferyed and penfurei^. 

Mafty unir^ercifully infifted thatlfpoiled 
and ill-explained a very improbable tale, 
born in my own braih ; that the fvibjcjfb 
yiras curtaik4f ^nd the end imj^^oper. It 
was forpt^d n^e^ t||iat I fliQuld be recom* 
penfed with that dreadful hilling with 
which, the dlif^ppointed pujplic falutes ^a 
wretched author. I laughed at their ilW 
founded cenfure, and ventured my drama 
on the ftage ; the fayourabre ;iudiem:e in* 
&ead of hiffing, applauded -, I even per- 

reived 



fceived fomc tears drop from the fincft 
eyes, and xnoiften the moft lovely cheeks. 
Such wiflied-for fuccefs did not encreafe 
my pride, as I was confcious in myfclF 
of the many faults that ftill remained in 
Zara. I knew it impoflible to write a 
perfeft play without a contraft with the 
d , and that I have not made. 

I dare not flatter myfelf that the Englilh 
will doto Zara the honour they have al- 
ready done to Brutus, of tranflating and 
afting it on the theatre of London. You 
have here the reputation of not being de- 
vout enough to be much concerned for 
the old Lufignan, nor tender enough to 
be affefted by Zara. You pafs for be- 
ing better pleafed with an intrigue of 
confpirators than with an intrigue of 
lovers. It is thought that on your theatre 
the word COUNTR Y^ as on ours the word 
LOVE, raifcs the higheft applaufe ; but 
the truth is, that you introduce love, as well 
as we do, in your tragedies. If you have 
not the reputation of being tenderly in- 
clined, 'tis not, that the heroes of your 
theatre are not amorous, but becaufe the 

manner 
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roanner of expreflirig their paflion is f«l- 
<Iom natural. Our loVers fpeak as fuch -, 
but yours, as yet, fpeak only the Ian- 
,guage of poets. 

If you will ^ffow the French to be your 
jnafters in gallantry, there are many 
things iarecompenfe which we might learn, 
dGrom you. It is to the englifh theatre 
that I am indebted for the bo^dhefs I have 
liad to introduce on the french ftage the- 
names of our kings, and of* the ancient 
familie5 of the kingdom. I think this 
might' be. the Iburce of "a new kind of tra- 
gedy hitherto, unknown to, tho' neceflary 
for, us. Some. happy genius will pro- 
bably arife to carry this idea to perfeftion, 
wJiich Zara is but a fketcfi of. As long 
as literature continues to be encouraged 
in France,, we fhall not want for writers 
of merit. Nature almoft always forms 
men of every kind, of talent; it only re- 
mains to proteft. and employ them. But 
if thofc who diftinguifh themfelves, are 
not encouraged by fome honourable re- 
compenfe, and the more flattering incite- 
ment of reputation and efteem, all the 

fine 
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finp vt& may vcpjr poffibly decay fomc 
time or other in the midft of the precau- 
tions which had been taken to mainjaii^ 
and fupport them ; and thefe trees pk^nted 
by Lewis the fourteenth, may degene- 
rate thro* want of culture.* The publip 
will ftill have tafte, But no great mafter^ 
will be found. The.fculptor will fee but 
pcopleof ordinary abilities in his academy*, 
and will not raife his thoughts to Girar^- 
don -f or to Puget :]; j the painter will be 
fatisfied to think himfelf fupiprior to hi 
neighbour, and never ftrive to equal pr 
excel le Eouffin |i; I hope the fucceflburs . 
of Lewis the fourteenth may follow the- 
example of that great king, who with a* 
look created a noble emulation among the. 
feveral artifts. He encouraged at the. 
fame time a Racine and a Vanrobes* He • 
carried our commence and our glory be- 

• There is an academy at Paris of painting and 
Sculpture, which has given rife to many great mailers 
in both arts, 

.+ J The twe greateft fculptors France ever paf-" 
fefled. , 

II A celebrated french painter, whofe compofitl ons 
are diftinguiihed &om thofc of other mafters by the 
Bame of the kamtd paintings of Le FouJJin, 

yond 
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jrond the Indies. His favours extended 
ta foreigners, who were furprizcd at be 
ing known to, and recompenfed by, our 
court. Wherever merit was to be found, 
it had its protedor in Lewis the four- 
teenth. His royal hand diftributed ho- 
nour and profit without foUicitation or 
without cabals. Guillelmini * Viviani -f 
and the heaven-ftudying Caflini were at- 
traded to liis court, and fonie great pen- 
fion would have robbed you of your Sir 
Iliac Newton, if it had been pofllble to 
purchafe him. Thefe were the real fuc- 
cefles which have done immortal ho* 
nour to the name of Lewis and of France^ 
He was the model of all Europe* It was 
apprehended that he aimed at univerfajl 
monarchy, and he really obtained it by 
his muiiificence. 

You 60 not poflefs monuments of: the 
bounty of your kings equal to thofe of 
ours -, but your nation makes amends j 
with you the favourable regards of the 
monarch arc not neceffary in order to re- 
cpn^enfe great talents of every kind. 

* t TwoIuUan mathematicians. 

Svt 
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Sir Richard Steel, and Sir John Vanbfugfr 
were at the fame tkne comic authors and 
members of parliament. The primacy of 
doftor Tillotfon, the embaffy of Mn 
Prior, Sir Ifaac Newton's employment, 
Mr. Addifon's fecretaryfliip are but the 
common confequences of the regard and 
efteem, in which men of fuperior parts 
are held among you. They are enriched 
by yx)u during their lives, and on their . 
. deceafe,' you ereft them monuments and 
ftatues. Evenr your celebrated aftreflcs 
arc placed in the churches next to your 
famous poets. Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs: 
Oldfield who both fuccceded in the great 
arttopleafe, aslbon as tKeir cQiirfe was 
over, were honourably conduced to .the 
eternal' reffing-place of all your lettered 
republic J where they are magnificently 
lodged : Whilfe our divine Moliere who 
much better delerved fuch honours, could 
hardly obtain the cold fatisfaftion of be- 
ing placed' in a common church-yard*; 
an(f the amiable- le Couvreur^ whole eyes 
1 clofed, was denied tHk accuftomed cere-* 
mony of burial. This perfon formerly {6 

honoured i 
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^ohoarediand fo much' admifcd, W3S)v^icr,' 
thro* charity thrown into a hackney cozich^ 
and carried toi the bahks of the river Seine, 
where Ihc lies interred. Does: not the 
god of Idvc fecm to ftrike with angcf and 
with horror at thi$ relation^ and breaking 
his arrows, Ry away ^ does not Melpo- 
]x>ene.m tears .abandon and depart the un- 
grateful fpot whkh fbe fj long adorned 
with her noble charms ? 

Every thing feems to bring back tfie 
French to that barbarifm from which 
we were raifed by Lewis the fourteenth 
and cardinal Richelieu. Woe to the po- 
liticians who do not know the value of 
the fine arts ! The earth is covered with 
nations as powerful as we are. How comes 
it, notwithftanding, that we look Tipon 
almoft all of them with little efteem ? It is 
for the fame reafon that in fociety we 
defpife a rich man without tafte or educa- 
tion. Above all things, do not imagine 
that this empire of the mind, this honour 
of being the model of other nations is a 
frivolous advantage. It is an infallible 
inark of the grandeur of an empire : It 

has 
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(a» beea'dlwaijrs linder tiie gttsX€R:prmces^ 
that arts^ have fipuriibed« and their de- 



cline has fometimes been, the epoch t>f; 
that of the Hate. Hiftoiy is- full oj^ 
lueh examples ; but this fubjeft would 
lead me toofiurr Adku^ my good friend ^ 
continue ciikivating the Belles-Lettres^ 
Mid philolbphy, without forgetting tafenii 
ftips ta t}fc Mediteo^aaoan*. 
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SECOND BPISTLE 

To Sir EvE&A&D Falk^ner^ 

AmbafTador at Confiantinople. 

Taken from the fecond edition of Zarstw 

MY dear friendi ;- for yottr new dig- 
nity of aml^affi^or renders our 

friendihip ooly more rcfj)eftablc> and does 
not hinder me f\rQm making ufe ojf % jiitle 
more jllcred than that of public mini- 
fter. Tbc iiame of Friend is much fupc- 
rior to that of Excellence. 

I dedicate to the ambaffador of a great 
king, and of a free nation, the fame, 
work which I dedicated to the private^ 
citizen, the englilh merchant. 

They whp know to what point com- 
merce is honoured in your country, know 
alfo, that a merchant there is femet«imes a 
legiflator, a good officer, a public mini- 
ftcn , , 

Some 
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Some people depraved by the bafc" 
cuftom of paying homage to grandeur 
alone, flxove to throw a ridicule on the 
novelty of a dedication to z man who 
then had only merit of his fide; They 
had the impudence to infult on a ftage 
confecratedtofalfe tafteand todetraftion*, 
the. author of that dedication^ and the 
roan who received it ; they had the im- 
pudence to uptraid : him with being . a 
merchant. . You muft not impute to our 
nation fb great a barbarity, whicK the 
mod unpoliihed nations would he aihamed 
of. The magiftrates, who,* among us^ are 
cntrufted with the care of our manners, 
and who are continually bufied in fup- 
preffing. fcandalous praftices, were, on 
this occafiony deceived. But. the conr 
tempt and horror of the public for the 
known author of this bafe attempt, are 

♦ There was a low farce a6led on the Italian 
comic theatre at Paris, in which feveral psrfohs of 
merit were gtody xnfnlted; and among the reft. 
Sir Everard Falkenen The public treated this 
undertaking with all the diflike and contempt it 
deferved. Voltaire, 

frefli 
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frefh inftances of the politenefs of' die 
French. 

The virtues which adorn and form 
jthe charadlerof a people are often con- 
tradidted by the faults of fome particular 
-perfons. There were fome voluptuous 
men at Sparta. There are low and giddy 
minds in England. Athens was not ex- 
empt from taftelefs unpolilhed barba- 
.rians, and there are fome to be ftill found 
in Paris. 

Let us forget tliem, as tliey are for- 
got by the public j and accept this fe- 
cond homage. It is nlore naturally due 
to an Englilhman, as this tragedy has 
been lately embellifhed in London. It 
has been tranflated and a6ted with fo 
much fuccefs, I have been mentioned 
on your ftage with fo much kindnefs 
and civility, that I owe thefe public 
thanks to your nation for it. 

I cannot do more, I belipve, for the 
honour of literature, than to relate here 
to my countrymen the particulars of the 
tranflation and reprefentation of Zara on 
the theatre of London. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Hill, a man of letters, and who 
feems to underftai>d the ftage better than 
any other cnglifh writer, did me the ho- 
nour to tranflatc the piece, with an intent 
to introduce oh your fctne fome novelties 
both in the manner of writing tragedies 
and in the delivery of them. I fhall fpeak 
firft of the afting. 

The art of afting with you ^as fomc- 
what diftant from nature. ' Moft of yout 
tragic authors exprefled then[ifelves ra- 
thet as cnthufiaftic poets than as men af- 
fefted by paflion. Several of the players 
puihed this fault ftill farther 5 they ufed 
to repeat bombaftic lines with a fury and 
vehemence that is to nature, as convul- 
iions are to a noble and eafy gait. 

This air of forwardnefs is quite foreign 
to your nation, which is naturally re- 
ferved; and this refervedncfs is fome- 
thnes taken for coldnefs by foreigners. 
Your preachers never take upon them 
the manner of orators ; and a lawyer would 
be laughed at in Weftmirifter-hall, who 
Ihould grow warm in his client's caufc. 
.Your adtors alone were allowed to rant. 

Our 
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Oar Puris aftors and ^SpeCveJItf oUr ac- 
crdies were guilty rf this fault fomc 
years ago: It was mademoifelle le 
Couvreur that correfted them. This 
fame change which mademoifelle Ic 
Couvreur brought about 4m our fcene, 
^Mrs. Cxbber hias j oft introduced on jtmn 
in the part of Zara, Strange ! that in all 

the arts it muft be after niuch loft time 
that we come at laft to what is na- 
tural and firaple. Another novelty, 
^hich will be more furprizmg to the 
French, is, that an englifh gentleman of 
fortune was not above afting on your 

theatre the part of Ofman ** It was 

interefting 
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* It was eafy,. fiiys Mr, Hill, to induce Ofman 
f(as he is a relation of my own, and but too fond 
of the amufement) to make trial, how far his 
«delight, in an art, I ihall never allow him to prac- 
tife, might enable him to fupply one part of the 
|>roof« that, to imitate nature, we muil proceed 
;i;ppn natural principles. At the fame time, it 
.happened that Mrs. Gibber was, fortunately, in- 
di<iable toex^t her inimitable talent, in addition^ 
jdd of my purpo(e, with vie\y to continue the 
practice of a'profeilion, for which, her perfon, her 
voice, " the nnafieded fenfibility of her heart, and 
iier &ce, fo finely difpofed for afluming and ex- 

prefling 
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mtcrcfting enough to fee the two prin* 
cipal perfonages reprefented, one by ^ 

man 

preffing tlic paffions, have fo naturally qtialified 
her. Preface- to the Englifh tragedy of ZarA. 

Theatrical performances have indeed, often been 
exhibited entirely.by perfons of the firft fafhion, and 
with fuccef^ ; but in thefe reprefentations, the appa-. 
ixatus of a regular theatre has been wanting, and tho 
whole has been greatly hurt by that deficiency. The 
prefent age, perhaps, is the firft, that ever produced ' 
ib rare an incident as a play performed on the fuS^c 
Jfage, by perfons of diilin^on. A fct of gentJk- 
* men celebrated for their tafle, and (pirit in gaJiantry, 
-•^who were determined to give their acquaintance an 
uncommon entertainment, and to do it in an un- 
common manner, performed the tragedy of Othello, 
March 7, 175 ij at Drury-Lane theatre. The cha- 
rafter of Othello was played by the elder Mr. 
Delaval; lago andCaflio by the fecond Mr. Defaval 
and a younger brother; Defdemqna by Mrs. Qtfon ; 
Roderigo by captain Stevens ; iEmilia by that gen- 
tleman's lady ; Lodovico by Mr. Pine. They hired 
the theatre for the night ; they gave among their 
friends as many tickets as would fill it ; and exhi- 
, bited their performance with all the pomp and deco- 
ration of the mod regularly concerted entcrtsdnment 
of the kind. The royal family did them the honour 
of filling the ftagc boxes, and every comer of the 
houfe (hone with diamonds and embroidery. The 

tickets 
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man of rank, and the other by a young 
a6lrefs of eighteen who had never re- 
peated a line in her life. 
• This example of a gentleman who has 
publickly made ufe of his abilities in 
adling, is not the firft among you. The 
only thing that is odd, is, that wethould be 
furprifed at it. We fliould remember that 
every thing in this world depends 6n cuf- 
tom and opinion. The french court have 
danced on the ftage with the a^lors of thfe 
opera, and it has only been wondered at, 
why this fort of amufement has been 
difcontinued. Why fhould it appear more 
^ furprifing to aft, than to dance in public? 
Is there any otlher difference betwecn'thefe 
two arts, except that the firft is as much 
above the laft, as the talents of the mind 

tickets expre^d no particular place, (6 that tbofe 
only that came firft, had the advantage of the beft 
ieats; by this means the whole houfe was filled 
-with equally good xompany ; and ftars glittered for 
the ft*ft, and probably the laft time in tiie (hilling 
gallery The idrefles, and. expence of the boufe, 
which was generally one hundred and fifty pounds, 
amounted to above one thoufanJ* \ 

are 
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arb iupeiior to thofe of the body. I jdili 
repeat it, and I flull always think, that 
none of the fine arts are deipicabk, and 
what is really ignominious, is, to throw 
ignominy on any talent. 

Let us come now to the tranflation of 
Zara, and to the change that has been 
lately made on your ftage, in the art of 
dramatic poetry, 

A cuftom prevailed among you, to 
which even Mr. Addifbn fubjefted him- 
fclf, though the wifeft of your writers, 
ib itiucii does cuftom take place of reafon 
and of law. It confifted in finiihing every * 
^ with verfes of a different nature from 
the reft rf the play, and thefe verfes ne- 
cefiarily contained a fimile, Phaedra, 
leaving the ilage, poetically compares 
herfeif to a hind •, Cato to a rock ; Cleo- 
patra to inj&nts, who cry till they are 
lulled alfctep. 

The tranflator of 2ara, is the firft who 
dared maintain the rigl^t of nature 
againi): a ioAt fo ^o^gn to ' it. 

He banifhed this anteafonable cuftom, 
perfuaded that the language of pafllon 

ftiould 
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{ha\^d be ^nalmral, and that dhe hero, 
not the poet, ^fhould be conftantly feen 
by the 4>^fttors. 

It is fiom this principle, that ^he has 
t^lnflat€d^in a .plain and unaflTe&ed ftile, 
^ i;here fimple verfes' of the oFiginal, 
which WQuld iiave be^n ip0led by any at- 
.tenipt to make them ibine with brilliancy 
jof witior^cy^ cfuch are the following 
iines: ^ . 

Joy«s, which we.do not know, -y/cdo AOt wifli ; 

Bom beyond Ganges, I had been a Pagan ; 

In Fxaoce, A.Chriftia0;«»»«I dm, hevey-a'^SaJracen : 

... ., J 

Bat Ofman lov*d me*-— rand Fvc loft it ajl. 

J t9lk^not of A Gxptet, whieh he ^ives me : 
No— to be charm'd with that, were duanks/ too 

hiunble! . 
Offenfive tribntes and, too poor, for love! 

I QioyiU brieve* \yo«!h9ti^f had.yoa4>ower 
To love,, wid^^niod^f^tioii* 



Art was not made 

Vof Zara ;.i— ^Art, however iimocent, 
]U)oks like deceiving ; 
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. All thefe lines ane tranflated word 
for word. It would not have ' been 
difficult to iet them off; but the tran- 
Aator differed in this, point from fomc 
of my countiymcn.. He chofe, and 
he rendered into his own tongtie, all 
the native jTmplicity of thefe verfes. And 
indeed the Hile muft be always adapted 
to the fubjed. Akira, 3rutus, and Zari 
required, for example, three different 
forts of verfification. 

If Berenice complained of Titus, an^J 
Ariadne of Thefeus, in the ftile of Cinna, 
Berenice and Ariadne, would not affe& 
the audience. 

Love will never be well exprefled, if 
other beauties are' delired than nature 
and truth. 

The queftion is not here to be determin- 
ed, whether we fhould admit fo much love 
in our dramatfic^ performances ? I agree 
that it is a fault -, bttt it is, iiit^ it ever will 
be, an univerfal one^ and I don't know 
what name ,tp give i^ faults that charm 
mankind. 

One 
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One thing certain is, that m this de- 
fe&y (if it may be fo called) the French 
have fuccecdcd better than all other na- 
tions, ancient or modern. Love ap- 
pears on our ftage with a decency, a truth, 
a delicacy, that is not to be found elfe- 
where ; the reafon of it is, the french 
nation has made greater progrefe than 
any other in the knowledge of fociety. 

The conftant intercourfe held up with 
livelinefs and civility between the two 
fezes, has introduced in France a polite^ 
nefs lefs known clfewhere. 

Society depends upon the women. 
Every people unhappy enough to confine 
them, is unfociable. Your manners 
which were yet auftcre, your political 
quarrels, and religious wars, deprived* 
you, .till the reign of Charles the fecond, 
of the fweets of fociety even in the 
midft of liberty. Your poets therefore 
could not be acquainted with the man- 
ner in which love is treated by^ people 
of delicacy and refinement. 

Good comedy was unknown before 
MoUere appeat^ed, as the art of expr eflii^ 

F 3 true 
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true Md d€lkate fenttments^ was unknown 
until Raein^ hcg^m to writer becaufe 
fociety was not dll then in its higheftper- 
&&ion. A poet in his clofet cani^t paint 

thofe manners which he has not feen V it is 
eafier to write an hundred odes, or an 

hundred cpiftfcs^ than orie fcene in which 

Nature is to Qieak, 

Your Dryden, who was really a great 

genius, yet puts conftantly in the mouth 

of his amorous heroes, either hyberboles 

of rhetoric, or indecent expreffioiis, both 

equally contrary. to real tendemefsa 

. Racine makes Titus fay : ^ , 

Depuis cinq an? entiers chaqoe jour je la vok;: 
Et crois tojours la voir pour la premiere fois. 

For five Idng years I Ve fecn her every day ; 
, Aad yet I thittk die lafl, the BOt I fee her. 

But your Dryden goes ftili farther, and 
makes Antcmy exprefs his paffion in the 
following nianner : % 

How I loved 

Witnefs ye days and niglits, itnd all ye Hours, * 

That danced away with down upon your feet. 

As 
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As All your bns'nefs were to connC my psdEon; 
One day paft hy, and nothing faw but love; 
Another came> and ftill twas only love : 
The funs were weary'd oat wi|h looking on. 
And I nndr'd with loving. 

I 

It is difEcult to imagine that Antony 
did really hold fuch difcourfe to Ckopatnu 
In the fame piece Cleopatra thus fpeaks 
to Marc Antony : 

Come to me, come^ my fpldier, to my arms, 
\^ii've been too long away from my embraces^ 
But, wfaeit I have you fa&f and all my owii. 
With broken murmurs, aad with am'rous flghsy 
I'll iay you were unkind, and puniih you. 
And mark you red with many an eager kiis. 

It is extremely probable that Cleopatra 
often talked in this manner i but fuch in- 
decencies ought not to be prefented to a 
refpeftable audience. 

It is in vain that fome of your country- 
men will Ay out, " This is nature :'* 
They are to be anfwercdy that this ftate 
of nature is the very thing wc muft veil 
withfcare. It does not even fliew a know- 
ledge of the human heart to inHagine, 
that the metliod to pleafe, i$ to irttroduce 

F 4 fuch 
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luch licentious imagery. On the contrary, 

it excludes true delight from the foul. 

When every thing is feen at the firft 
glance, one is immediately fatiated. 

As there remains nothing more to feek 
for or defire, we become languid where 
we thought to arrive at the height of 
joy. And, in the purfuit of the contrary 
method, polite people enjoy a variety of 
pleafures, of which the groifer part of 
mankind have not the lead conception. 

The fpeftators in the former cafe are 
like lovers, whom a too ready compliance 
with their defires, difgufts. The greateft 
caution muft be ufed in covering" thofe 
.Hieas, which would raife a blufh, if pre- 
fented in an open manner. It is this veil 
in which confift the pleafures of people 
of delicacy ; they fed none, where de- 
cency is not preferved* 

The French have introduced this rule 
before other nations, not becaufe they 
are void of genius and courage to under- 
take, as the unequal and impetuous 
Dryden ridiculoufly pretends, but becaufe 
fince the regency of Anne of Auftria, 
they have been the. mofl: fociable and po- 
liced 
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hiked people of the earth ; and this po* 
litencfs is not a meer arbitrary cuftom, like 
what we call civility ; it is. a' law of na- 
ture that they happily have cultivated 
more than the reft of mankind. The 
tranQator of Zara, has generally relpefted 
thefc theatrical decencies, which ought to 
be as common to you as to us ; but in 
fome inftances he hai yet followed ancient 
prejudice. 

For example, in the englilh tranflation 
when Ofman declares to Zara, that his 
love for her is gone, fhe anfwers by throw- 
ing herlelf on the ground. The fultan is 
not afFefted at feeing her in this pofture 
of ridicule and of delpair, yet the next 
moment he is ftruck at feeing her flied 
tears, and fays : 

Zira ! you" weep ! 

He fliould have r^her faid before : 

Zara ! you throw yourfelf upon the ground ! 

And indeedthefe words : Zara! you weep! 
which had a very great effe6l on our 
theatre, were produftive of none on 

F fy yours, 
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yoyrs, becaule they were thefe mi^laced. 
Thefe familiar, fimpk expreflions, derive 
their whole force from the ttianndr *iti 
which they are introduced. *' You change 
colour, my lord,'* is very little when con- 
fidered by itfelf, and yet, the moment 
thefe fimple words are pronounced in 
Racine's Mithridates, every Q)eftator is 
llruck with terror. 

To fay nothing but what is proper to 
be faid, -and that too in the proper nian- 
ner, is a merit, to which the J^rench, 
myfelf excepted, feem to have nearer 
attained, than the writers of other coun- 
tries. It is relative to tHs art, that our 
nation, I think, deferves to be believed. 
You teach us things of greater ufe and 
importance. It would be Ihariieful in us 
not to allow it. The French who have 
wrote againft Sir Ifaac Newton's difco- 
veries in optics, now are &>ttf for i't* Aiid. 
thofe who are ftill enemies to his fyftem 
of attraftion, muft foon alfo acknow- 
ledge their error. 

You ought to agree to the rules of our 
theatre, as we ought to embrace your 
philofophy. We have made as good 

experiments 
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experiments on the humaa Heart,, as you 
bave made in natural philolbphy. The 
art to pleafe feejps appropriated to the 
French, as the art of thinking belongs 
to the Ehglifh. Happy the man, who 
like you, Sar, unites both, Sec. 
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L E T T E R 

From Mr. de Voltaire to the Marchionefs 
du Chaftelet, on fending her his tragedy 
of Alzira, 

MADAM, 

IT is paying you but a poor tribute, to 
lay at your feet a poetic performance, 
which flourifhes but a moment, whofe me- 
rit confifts in the tranfifory indulgence of 
the public^ and the illufion of the theatre; 
afterwards doomed to mix in the crowd, 
and be forgot. 

What is, in faft, a novel put into 
aftion and verfe, in the eyes of a per- 
fon who reads the works of geometricians 
with the feme eafc that others read roman- 
ce? ? what is it to her, who has found in 
Locke, that fage preceptor of mankind, 
her own fentiments, and the hiftory of 
her own thoughts ; and who, born to 
partake of the delights of the world, yet 
prefers truth to every thing? Bur, 

madam, 
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madam, the greateft genius, and certainly 
the moft defirablc, is * that, which ex- 
cludes none of the fine arts. The/ all 
are the nourifliment and the pleafure of 
the mind : is there therefore any which 
we Ihould^ not cultivate and approve ? 
Happy the mind which is not parched 
up by the ftudy of philoli^hy, nor ener- 
vated by the charms of the belles-lettres-, 
which can be ftrengthened by Locke, ins 
ftrufted by Clarke and Newton, elevated 
by the reading of Cicero and of Boffuet*, 
and adorned by the beauties of VirgHL 
and of Taflb. 

Such, madam, is your genius ; I muft 
not fear to fay it, though you dread t6 
hear it. Your example muft encourage 
perfons of your fex and rank to think, 
that they may ftill be more ennobled by 
improving their reafbn ; and that wk is 
aa ornament to them. There was a time 

* A French biihopt famoos fi»r his great, elo- 
quence^ genius, and learning* as well as fiar his contror 
verfy with the Proteflahts of France, and his diA 
putes with his brother biihop Fenelon, author of 
Telemachus. 

m 
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in France, and even all over Rnivy f^ 
when gentlemen thought it beneath their — 
dignity, and women thought k beyond 
their fjphere, to ieek for knowledge. The 
firft looked oa themielves as born for war 
or for idlene&, and the latter for dre& 
and coquetry. The ridicule which even 
Moliere and Boileau threw on learned 
women^ feemed, in a polifhed age, to 
juilify the prejudices cf barbarifm: 
. But Moliere, that legi(iator in the mo- 
rals and decencies of the world, certainly 
did not pretend, when he expofed female 
pedantry, to laugh at wit or learning. 
He Oily attacks the abuJe and alTe&ation 
of them i as in his Tartufie, he attacks 
kypocrify but not virtoc. InAead of wri- 
ting a fiityf agaiiift women, if the exaft, 
the folid, the laborious^ die elegant Boi- 
leau, had confolted ibme of the moft in- 
genious ladies at court, he would Jbave 
added to the art and merit of his works, 
fomt flowers and ^aces,which would have 
given them ftiH greater charms. In vain 
has he Arove, in his fatyr againft women, 
to ridicule a lady of rank who had learn- 
ed 
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ed ^ftrdriomyt He would liave done 
better to have learned it himfelf. Philo- 
dfophic genius has made fo great a pix>- 
grefs in France thefe forty years paflv 
that, if Boileau were ftill alive, he, who 
took upon him to ridicule a woman of 
fafliion, becatife fhe converfed privately 
^ith Roberval andSauvcur *, would be obli- 
]ged tp i^fpefland imitate thofe, who pro- 
fit publicly of the knowledge of the Mau* 
pertuisf , the Reaumurs j:, the Mairansf,. 

. * Two etcdlcat mathematicians m the time or 
i.ewis ^e XlVth. 

+ Well known for his great knowledge in the ma- 
thematics, tis we!i as of the belles-lettres; for his 
journey to Lapland, to meafare a meridian of the 
«arth ; and for having been a greaic hvovtitt of the 
jfreknt kitig of Praffia, as well as prefident of liia 
academy at Berlin. He died in the year 175^. 

X X)nfe bf tlie in(^ ^igent and aetarateobfervers 
of natare In its minuteft operations. His hiAory «f 
tnil^8 is a complete' woik. He ISaproved nA 
perfe^ed the Bf yptian method of hatching c^ eggt> 
l)y t^ mi^aiito of iHTtifidd heat» or fire. He died 
in theyiBar 17 $6. 

H A very ingenioas plnlolbplier said p<dite writer* 
He lias lieen fecretsffy to At academy of fiaenoea 
#f Pftris. 

the 
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the Dufays V tlie Clairauts f ; Uiofe 
truly learned naen, whofc object is ufe* 
ful faience, an^^ who, by. making, ic 
agreeable, render it by degrees really ne- 
ceflary to our nation. We are arrived aa 
the period, I dare fay it, in which a poec 
muft be a philofopher, and in which 
woman may be or^ publicly. 

In the beginning of , the laft age^ 1 th< 
French learned the arrangement ^f w&rds^ 
The age of things is now arrived, Sh^ 
who read formerly Montaigne, Aftrsea^ 
and the tales of the queen of Navarre^ 
was reckoned learned. The Deftvoufiere^lf 
and the Daciers||». both &mous in. their 

* An exceUeat botanift and chemift, diredor of 
^ royal garden of plants at Parisy ^d incmber of 
the academy of fciences. 

•f One of the.greftteft oliithematiciansand aiht>- 
]K)me^s of the pi^ent age, Hia c^lculai^one of th« 
motion of fthd moon,. Are^niiBch ^ftejemed,^ a9; well 
as thofe relative ta the reti^Ti of come t6« 

t A mofl amlatl^ femftle poet; her works are. 
tvt\\ of that wit and delicacy peculiar to her (ex. 
. tl A lady remarkable for her knowledge and fond* 
nefs for Ae Qre^fe;/fraB> which ihetiauflatedfeveraj^ 
books. Her hufband was as much a Greci^ft as. (h^. 
was; and indeed they became the two greateft pe- 
dants of the laft age. 

way, 
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way, have fince flouriftied. But your 
fex has derived ftill greater honour from, 
thofe whom Fontenellc thought worthy 
to write his plurality of worlds fori 
and Algarotti his dialogues on light, a 
work perhaps equal to the firft. It is 
true, a woman, who abandons the duties 
of her condition, to cultivate the fciences, 
is culpable even in her fucceffes ; but, 
madam, the fame diipofition of mind 
which guides to the knowledge of truth, 
leads us alfo to the fulfilling of our duty. 

The queen of England, confort to 
George the Second, who became media- 
trefs between the two greateft metaphy- 
ficians of Europe, Clarke and Leibnitz, 
and who was able to judge their differ* 
ences, yet did not negle£t a moment the 
cares of a queen, a wife,, or a mother. 

Chriftina of Sweden, who quitted a 
throne for the fine arts, was ranked among 
the greateft princes while Ihe reigned. 
Does not the grand-daughter of the great* 
Conde, ia whom her grandfather's 

genius 

* So is called in France the prince of Conde, 
who, in the beginning of Lewis the Fourteent|i'& 

l*ign» 
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genius is revived, add a new luftre to the 
blood from which fhe is iprung ? 

Y0U9 taadam, whofe name may be 
mentioned with that of princes, do 
learning the lame honour. You culti- 
vate all the branches of literature. They 
arc your occupation in the age of gaiety 
and pleafure, and yet yon hide this merit, 
foreign to the world, with as much care 
as you have acquired it. Continue, 
madam, to cherifli, to dare to cultivate the 
fciences, though this light, long inclofed 
in your own breaft, has at laft fpread 
itfelf abroad, notwithftflnding all the ef- 
forts you made to keep it fecrct. Should 
they who have long in private diftributed 
their bounties^ renounce that virtue, be-^ 
jcaufe it is become publicly known ? 

reign, won three battles before he wag eightcca 
years of age. He afterwards quitted the king, who 
was his cou£n, to join the Parifiajis that had re- 
yolted^ but was beat by Turenne, and obliged to 
fly to Spain, by whofe mediation Lewis forgave, 
but never forgot, his coufin'a rifing in rebellion 
againil him. .His grand-daughter here-mentioned|^ 
was the late duchefs of Maine. 
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. And why blufe for one's merit? A 
cultivated mind is an additional beaoty. 

~Tt is »iather empire. The prote&ion of 
ibvereigns is fought for the arts. Is not 
that of beauty ftill fuperior ? 

Give me leave to add, that another 
reafon for efteeming women who culti- 
vate their minds, is, that their tafle alone 
determines them to do ia They only 
feek for. new entertainment^ and fo far 

- they are praife- worthy. 

As for us men, 'tis often through va- 
nity, and ibmetimes throi^h intereft* 
that we fjpcnd our days in the ftudy of 
the arts. We make them the inftruments 
of our fortune ; it is a kind of profana- 
tion. I am forry that Horace fays of 
himfclf : 

Bold fortune cdg'd, and want infpirM my xnufe.* 

Francis's tranfladon. 

The ruft of envy, the irtifice of inr 
trigues, the poifon of calumny, the afiaf- 
finfttion of fatyr, (if I may make ufe oi 
fuch a pkrafe) dUbonouTi amoAg'mcn, a 
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Ut verfus facer^xn. ■ ' ■ ' 

profefiion 
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profeflioh whicTi, in itfelf, has {bmcthihg 
really divine. 

For my part, who, from my infancy, 
was determined to the arts by an irrefift- 
able propenfion, I began early to revolve 
thefe words, which I have often repeatecf 
to you, from Cicero, that father of his 
country, of liberty, and of eloquence. 
" Learning forms youth, and charms 
old age. It is an ornament to us in prof- 
perity, and in adverfity a comfort. It 
accompanies us at home or abroad, in 
company or in folitudc; and in every^ 
place, in every ftage of life, it contri- 
butes to our happinefs." 

I have always loved iiterature for itfelf; 
but now, madam, I cultivate it for you,, 
to dcferve, if poffible, the happinefs of paf- 
fing the remainder of my days near you, ip 
the midft of retirement, of peace, and per- 
haps, of truth; to which you facrifice 
in your youth the faife, but enchanting 
pleafures of the world j in a word, to be 
able to fay one day with Lucretius that 
pQ9 tied philixibpber^ whofe beauties and 
errors are fo wpll known to you : 

Above 
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Above aU 'tis pleafanteft to get 'y 

The top of high philofi)phyy and fit i 

On the calm, peaceful^ floiirifhing head of it ; 
Whence we may view, deep, wbnd'roas deep belot^j 
How poor miftidcea.iiioi^tals waad'ring g6» > 
Seeking th^ ipath , \o happiae^ ; feme fum 
At learning, ynt, nobility, or fame ; I 

Otbers, with cares and dangers vex each hour. 
To reach the. top of wealth and fbverign power. i 
Blind, wretched man !* Creech's tranflatieil. 

I fiiall add nothing to this long cpiftte ' 
relative to the' tragedy which I have done [ 
myfelf the honour to dedicate to you. 
How is it poiSble, madam, to Ipeak 
of it, after fpeaking of you? All I can 
fay, is, that I wrote it at your houfe, and 
under your dir^ftions. I ftrove to render 
it 'lefs unworthy of you,"^ by introducing 
into it, novelty, truth, and virtue. I 
have endeavoured to delineate that gene- 
rous fentiment, that humane difpolltion, 

* Sed nil dulcius eft, bene qu^ manit^ tenere 
Edita do£trina Sapientum Templa ferena, 
Deipicere nnde qtteas alios, paffiiliqae videre, 
Errare, atque viam palantns quaerere vitae, 
Certare ingenio, contendere hobilitate, 
No^es atque dies niti praeftax^e labore. 
Ad fummas emergere opes, rerum que potiri, 
O iniferas hominum mentes ! O pe^ora cseca! 

Lucretius, 
that ' 
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that grcatnefs of foul, whkh does good 
to all men, and forgives their offences j 
thele {eBClments fo fbongly xecoouneaded 
by the iages of antiquity, «ad £0 much 
refined in our neligion, th^feircd laws of 
nature which have been dways fo litfle 
obferved. You rhave correded many 
.faults in nhis ^jerformanee, and you ^e 
^oeafcious of the iinpcifea:ions rthat iftill 
remain. May the public, the more fe- 
vere to me, as it has been already the 
more indulgent, excufe thefe imperfec* 
tions as you have done! 

May at leaft this homage which I pay 
you, madam, kft longer than any other 
writings ! It would be immortal if it were ^ 
worthy of the perfon to whom it is ad- 
dreffed. 

. 1 am with^profound reipeft. 

Madam, 

Your tt\aCt Jobt^tnXy ami 
Moft humble Servant, 

Db VotTAIRK. 

PRE- 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

To the Tragedy (^ ALZIRA. 

THE author has endeavoured, til the 
following trs^gedy, whkh is of puie 
invention, and wrote in a new manner^ 
to (hew how much the true ^rit of reK* 
gion is fuperior to the virtues of nature% 
The religion of a bari3arian, confifts in 
ofFering to his gods the blood of his ene^ 
mies. A"^ chriftian ill inftruAed, is often 
as unjuft : To be a ftri<9: obfervcr of ufe- 
lefs ceremonies, .and negligent of the 
real duties of man ; to repeat certain 
prayers, and preferve his vices; to faft, 
but continue to hate, to cabal, to perfe- 
cute; fuch is -his religion^* That of a 
true chriftian, commands him to look 
upon all men as his brethren, to do thei^ 
all the good he can, and to. pardon tliem 
when they ofier him an injury. 

* ftis obvions thatmenficiir de Vokake, in this 
pafiage, alludes particularly to roman^-catholic re» 
digiion.. 

SucK 
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Such is Gufman* at the hour of his 
death-, fuch is Alvarez -f- in the whole 
txJurfe of his life ; fuch have I reprefented 
Henry the fourth, even in the midft of 
his weaknefles. ,Moft of my writings re- 
fpire this humane dilpofition, which fhould 
be the chief charadter of a thinking being: 
They all ihew, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, 
.the dcfire of the happineis of mankind, 
the, horror of injuftice and of oppreffion-, 
and it is this alone, which has refcued my 
writings from that oblivion, to which their 
many faults naturally condemned them. 
It is on this account that the Henriade| 
Jias held up againft the repeated efforts 
of fome jealous Frenchmen, who were 
.abfolutely refolved th^t France fhould not 
produce an epic poem. 

There are always a few readers who fuffer 
not their judgment to be biaffed by the 

' * t Chara£ters in Alzira, one of moniieur d« 
Voltaire's fineft tragedies. 

J Anepicpoem, wrote by monfieur de Voltaire 
when he was confined in the Baftile. It is coni- 
pared by many French and foreign readers, to the 
beil poents of antiquity, and by a iew it is du>ught 
fupcrioi" to anyji 

venom. 
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ircnom of cabal or intrigues, who love 
trruth, and who look for the man in the 
author. Such are the perfons in whom I 

met whh favour. To fuch I offer the fbl- 
iov/ing reflexions ; I hope they will for- 
give the neceflity I am under to publiih 
them. 

A foreigner one day in Paris exprefled 
-Itis furprife at the load of libcb which 
continually appeared in public, and the 
4cruel outrages that were daily levelled 
*againft one man. It is probable, fays 
-he, this is fome ambitious perfon, . who 
w6uld fain poflfefi himfdf of one of thofe 
employments which ftir up the common 
defires and envy of mankind. No, it 
was aiifwered him, he is an obfcure fub- 
jeft, retired from the world, who lives 
more with Virgil and Locke, than with 
his countrymen, and whole face is as lit- 
tle known to fome of his enemies, as to 
the into who pretended to engrave his 
piAure. He is author of fome pieces 
which have ibrced tears from your eyes> 
sldd ctf fome other works, in which, not- 
Wlihliknditig their xnany deftfts, one is 

G plcafc^ 



pletfed vith that fpirit of humanity, of 
juftice, and of liberty, which runs thrrf 
them all. Thofc who calumniate him^ 
are men that pretend to difpute with him 
for a little fmoke, and who will perfecutc 
him while'he lives, for no other reafon, 
but for the pleafure Jie has given you. 
The foreigner fdt fome indignation againft 
the oppreflbrs, and fome good-will to- 
wards the injured author. 

I think it hard, I muft own, not tQ 
obtain from one's cotemporaries and coun- 
trymen, what may be expefted from fo- 
reigners, and from pofterity. It js cruel, 
it is difgraceful to human nature, that 
literature fliould be tainted with thefe per- 
fon.al animofities, thefe cabals and in^. 
trigues, which Ihould be confined to the 
fiaves of fortune. What do authors 
gain by reviling each other ? They difr 
honour a profeffion which Jt was in their 
power to render refpedable, Muft the 
art of thinking, man's beft attribute, be- 
come the fource of ridicule j and men 
of parts, who have made themfclves,: by 
their quarrels^ the iport of fpoU^ ..fet :t|ic 

J5ft 
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jcft of a public, when thejr ought to have 
been their matters ? 

Tirgil, Varius, PolHo, Horace, Ti- 
bullus, were intimate; the monuments 
of their friendfhip fubfift to this day, 
and will ever fliew that fuperior minds 
fliould be united together* If we cannot 
attain to the excellence of their genius, 
cannot we poflefs their virtues ? Thefc 
men, on whom the eyes of the' univerfe 
were fixed, who had to difpute among 
them, the admiration of Afia, Africa, 
and Europe, yet loved each other, an4 
lived like brothers; and we, who arc 
confined pn a narrow theatre, whofc 
names fcarce known in one corner 
of the world, are as tranfient as 
our fafhions ; we cruelly attack each 
other for a flafli of reputation, which, 
beyond our little horizon, ftrikes the 
eyes of none* We live in a time of fa- 
mine, we have but little, and we tear 
one another afunder for it. Virgil and 
Horace who were in a time of plenty, 
difputed nothing. . : 

G t A book 
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A book has been wrote de mrUs. 
artipcum : of the difeafes of artifts. The 
mc^ incurable of all is this meannefs and 
jciloitfjr. ' But what is Ihamcfiil, is, that 
iriterfeft is generally the motive of 
thcfe littJe fatyrical libels which arc 
piibliflied every day. Not long ago, a 
man, who had wrote fcKne low pamphlets 
asatnft his friend and benefaftor, was 
alked what pufhed him to that excefs 
of ingratitude ? he anfwered coldly, / 
muft do fometbing to live *. Whatever 
is the fourCe of thefe outrages, it is cer- 
tain that a man, whofe writings are at- 
tacked, (hould never reply ; for, if the 
criticifms are good, he has nothing to do 
but to correct his faults, and if they are 
ill-founded, they fall of courfe. Let us 
remember' Bocalini*s fable : *' A traveller 
fays he, was fb peftered with the noife of 
gralhoppers in his ears, that he alighted 
from his horfe in great wrath to kill them 

* It was the abbot Gayot des Fontaines who 
made that anfwer to the comte d'Argeaibn, after* 
wards fecretaxy of ftate. Fohasri. 

:' r ' all. 
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dL He gave himieif ^ch trouble and 

did not fucceed : but had he purAied his 

^urney without taking notice of them, 

the troublcfome infcfts would have died 

of themfclves^ in a week's time, and he 

would have foffered nothing from them.** 

' The author muft always forget himfelf ; 

but the man, never. Se ipfrnn defer ere tur- 
fiffimum eft. Thc^, indeed, who want 

parts to criticifc our writings, are apt to 

throw out a^rfions againft our perforis ^ 

but though fhameful it is to anfwer fuch, 

yet it fomctimcs may be more fo, not to 

make any anfwer. 

I have been treated in twenty libels a$ 

B man without religion •, and one of the 

grand proofs aUedged in favour of this 

afiertion, is, that in GEdipus, Jocafta 

fays thefe lines : 

Les preh^ft ne font pas ce quHm vasijienpfipipoiib. 
Nots^ credttUte fait tDute knriciei^. 

Pziefts are very different from what th^ey afi^ear 
to be to the ignorant vulgar. Our cxeduUty is the 
fource of all th^ir knowledge. ^ 

r 1 - 

Thpfe who reproached, me in this* 

G 3; manner^ 
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manner, were full a$ reafonable as the& 

who declared that the Henriade fmelt 
Jirongly of the femipdldgian berejy^ 

This accufation of irreligion is often 
renewed, becaufe it is the flanderer's laH 
rcfource. What anfwer fhall I make, 
what comfort can I have, except in the 
remembrance of the number of great 
men from Socrates down to Dcfcartcs, 
who have undergone the fame falie impu- 
tations ? I ihall only afk one queftion : 
Who has moft religion, the calumniator 
'who perfecutes, or the accufed who for- 
. gives ? 

Thefe libels treat me alfo as a perfon 
jealous of the reputation of other men ; 
I know envy only by what I have fuffered 
from it, I have banifhed fatyr from my 
pen, and it is impoflible for my heart to 
be envious. . 

I appeal to the author of Rbadamiftus* 
and of EleSraf, whofe dramatic works 

* f Monfienr Crebillon. It is the Ton of this 
genideman who at prefent is fo much admired for his 
jromances ; in which the vices and follies of the 
french nobility are fo ftrongly ridiculed. 

^.i: ^ . . firft 



firft raifed in me a defire of entering thi 
fame career. His fuccefles have never 
codt^ me any other tears but thofe, that 
terror and pity drew from my eyes at the 
reprefentation of his plays. He knows 
he never infpired me but with emulation 
amd friendfhip *. 

"^ I can fay with confidence as with truth, 
ih^ I am more zealous for the liberal 
arts, than for my own writings. Excef- 
fivcry ftruck, from my very infancy, with 
every thing that bears the character of 
genius, I look upon a great poet, a good 
mufician, a good painter, an able fculptor, 
(if he is an honeft man) as a perfon I am 
bound to cherilh, as a brother the arts have 

given me. Young men, whofe minds 

/ 

a 

'^ The effefls of this emulation are looked upon 
hy feveral people in France,, as marks of ttcfy 
towards Crebillon. To prove the truth of this 
accufation, they obferve,. that M. de Voltaire has 
often affe^led to treat the fame fubjeds which had 
been before handled by Crebillon ; fuch as Semi- 
lamis, Eleftfa^ Catalina» in order to ihew the fu« 
peribrity he was conicious he had over him. And 
* indeed in the(e attempts, monfieur de Voltaire has 
fucceeded to his wiihes. 

G 4 are 
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are turned for literature, will find in me a 
friend; feveral have fi)und a father, 
Thefc are my fentinaents ; and they iviio 
have lived with me, know I entertain no 
others. 

. I thought myfelf obliged to addrefs the 
public, for once in my life, in my own 
behalf. As to my tragedy, I fhall fay 
]x>thing about it. Confuting criticifms is 
a vain felf-love, which we ftould get the 
better of; but confounding cahiimiy is a 
duty we are bound to pod^rm. 



ADVER. 
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ADVERT IS EM E N T 

Prefixed to the edition of Mahomet, 

Of the year 1743*. 

I Thought it would -be ^oing fooie fcr- 
vioe to t^ lovers of the BeUes^kttfes, 
€0 publiih the t^ragedy of Mahomet, which 
has been fb much disfigured in France, in 
two fpurious editions. I am certain the 
author wrote it in the year 1736, and ient 
it at that time to the prince royal, fince 
king of Pruffia, who was cultivating li« 
terature with furprifing fucce&, and who 
ftill makes it his chief amufement. 

I was in the city of Lille in th< year 
1.74 1, when M. de Voltaire arriwdtliere 
to fpend a few days. There was ishen in 
that town the beft company o£ players 
that ever appeared in the provinces. 
They reprefented this piece in a manner 

• This pkcc, HI the original^ is c^ltdTiftfui- 
UJhtn^s adverti/ement. 

G 5 that 
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that fatisfied a very numerous affembly, 
the governor and the intendant of the 
province went to fee it fcvcral times. 
Every body thought it wrote in fo new a 
tafte, and the fubjeft, fo very delicate in 

* itfelf, handled with fuch wifdom and pru- 
dence, that feveral prelates refolved to 
fee it afled by the fame players in a pri- 
vate houfe. Their opinion agreed with 
that of the public. The author was alio 
happy enough to get his manufcript con- 
veyed into the hands of one of the firft 
men of Europe, and of the church *, 
who fupports with vigour the weight of 
public affairs, and who judges of literary 
works, with a true refined tafte at an age 
to which few people arrive, and at which, 
fewer ftill, prefcrve their wit and delicacy. 
He faid the piece was wrote with all re- 
^uifite circumfpeftion, that the dangers 

. of tlie fiibjeA could not poffibly be more 
wifely avoided^ but, as for the poetry, it 
was capable of fome corredlions. In 
confequence the author has fince made 

• Suppofed to be cardinal Fleuiy. 

feveral 



feveral amendments to his play. This 
Was alfo the opinion of anodier perlbn, 
equal in rank and learning to the firft. 

In fine, the tragedy v approved of, be- 
fides, in the Ordinary forms, was repre- 
fentcd in Paris, the ninth of Auguft, 
1742. Thtre was an entire box full of 
the chief magiftratcs of that town -, fome . 
public minifters were alfo prefent. They , 
all thought of it as the perfons I have al- 
ready mentioned. 

Others, however, differed from the ge- 
neral determination. Whether, in the 
rapidity of the reprefentation, they had 
not clofely enough followed the thread of 
the piece, or, that they were not accuf- 
tomed to the theatre, they were offended 
at Mahomet's ordering a murder, and 
making ufe of his religion to encourage 
to affalTination, a young man whom he 
chofe for the inftrumeit of his crime, r 
Thefe perfons, ftruck with the heinouf- 
nefs of fuch an aft, did not refleft that 
it is confidered in the piece as the moft ^' 
horrible of all crimes, and that, even, it 
is morally imppffible to confider it in any 

other 
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other light In a word, they only Xa^ 
one fide of the queflion, whkh is the 
mofl: general fource of our miftakes.; 
They were certainly in the right to be 
alarmed^ in confidering only thi$ 0de with 
which they were offended. A little more 
attention would have eafily changed their 
minds. But in the firft heat of their zeal,: 
they laid the piece was of a very danger- 
ous tendency, fit to produce Clements * 
and Ravaillacs-f*.. 

This opinion is indeed very flrangc, 
and has probably been retra£bed by thofe 
perfohs who firft formed it. It is as much 
as to fay, that Hermione encourages peo- 
ple to murder kings ; £le(5l:ra, to kill a 
mother; or, Cleopatra and Medea, one's 
children. It is faying that Harpa- 
gon forms mifcrs; theGamefter, game- 
ftefs ; Tartufie, hypocrites. The in- 
juftice, even againft Mahomet, would 
be greater than againft any of thele 
other plays, for the crime of tlie falfc 

♦ t Two religious aiTaffins, the firft, of Henty 
the third \ and the fecond, qI Henry the fourth \ kings 
f>f France. 

prophet 
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prophet is fet in a much more odious 
Eght than any of the vices or irregulari- 
ties' which thefe other pieces reprefent. 
It was prccifeiy againft the Ravaillacs and 
the Clements, this play was wrote, which 
inade a very ingenious man fay, that, if 
it had been compofed in the times of 
Henry the third and Henry the fourth^ 
it would have preferved their lives. 
C«i filch a reproach be made wi^h 
any confidence to the author of the Htn- 
riade? He, who has fo often employed 
liis pen in that poem, and elfcwhere, not 
only againft fuch wicked attempts, but 
even againft every maxim that might 
]^ve eny fuch dangerous tendency. 

I muft own, the more I read the works 
^£ this author, the more they feem to me 
to be charafterifed by a love for the pub- 
lic good i above all, he inipires on every 
cccafion, the greateft horror for the via* 
lences of rebellion, of perfecution and 
fanaticifm. Is there any virtuous man or 
good fubjeft, who does not adopt all the 
maxims of the Henriade ? does not this 
ppem create in us a love for true virtue? 

Mahomet 
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• Mahomet fcems to meto be wrote in 
the fame fpirit, and I dare fay its greateft 
enemies will now allow it 

He foon faw that a dangerous cabal 
was forming againft him. The moft vio- 
lent had ipoken , to perfons in powef^ 
who, not having feen it afted, were obli-^ 
ged to. truft to the accounts of others* 
The celebrated Moliere,, the glory of 
France, was in the fame fituation^ upon 
Jiis Tartuffc's being afted* ; he had re- 
courfe direftly to Lewis the great, to 
whom he was known, and by whom he 
was beloved. The authority of this mo- 
jiarch, foon diflipated the finifter interpre-* 
tations that were given of his comedy. But 
times are altered 5 the proteftion grant- 
ed to arts entirely new, cannot be always 

* As foon as this comedy was a6ted, the priefU 
and devotees joined in an uproar agamft it, faying^ 
it was calculated to fatyrife and ridicule religion and 
devotion; though the perfonage attacked in thd 
play, i^ fuppofed only to wear the mafk of both. 
MoIiere» by being valet de chambre to Lewis the 
fourteenth, and very well known to him, faved 
himfelf from the difgrace fuch powerful enemies 
threatened him with* 

continued; 
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continued ; befides, one artift. has ianop*^ 

portunity of obtaining with eafc,.what, 
another cannot have without great diffi* 
culty. Other difcuflions, a new examina^ 
tion became neceflar/. The author 
thought it beft to take back his tragedy 
himfelf, after the third reprefentation, 
until time fhould appeafe prejudiced 
minds^ which cannot fail happening in a 
nation fo ingenious and fb learned as the 
french. It was mentioned in the public 
papers, that the tragedy of Mahomet 
had been prohibited by the government, 
I qan poflitively aflert that nothing can be 
falfer. Not only, the lead order was ne- 
ver given on that head, but the firft 
perfons of the ftate did not vary an in- 
ftant in the opinion they had entertained 
from the beginning, of the difcretion 
and prudence with which the fubjedt was 
treated. 

Some people having h^ily copied fe- 
veral fcenes during the reprefentations, 
and having obtained from the adors a 
part or two, prefumed to give the clan- 
deftine editions which have hitherto ap- 
peared. 
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fezrtd. It is cafy to perceive how verjr 
much they difier from the work itfelf, 
which I have had from undoubted autho- 
rity, as well as the other pieces that 
are in the prefent edition. The moft cu- 
rious I take to be, the author's letter to 
the king <rf Pruffia, which he wrote in 
Holland, in his return from a vifit he 
paid that monarch. It is in fuch letters, 
which were not intended for the prefs,, 
that we may difcover the real thoughts of 
men. 

. AiBfcitoi, thi. i«iii P^ d: u m. 

•f November, *74a» ^^ 
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: To His MAJESTY 

< • 

The KING of PRUSSIA. 

SIRE, 

I Am at prefent like the pilgrims of 
Mecca, whofe eyes are turned back 
towards that objcft of their devotions, 
from the moment they leave it; mine 
are turned towards your court. My 
heart, fuD of the favours I have received 
from you, is penetrated with regret at 
not being able to live near your majefty. 

i take the liberty to fend you a new * 
copy of the tragedy of Mahomet, the 
firft Iketch of which I fubmitted to you 
fome year^ ago. It is a tribute I pay to 
the lover of the arts, to the learned 
judge, elj>eciaily to the philofophcr, much 
more than to the fovereign. 

Your majefty is acquainted with the mo- 
tives that guided my pen, when I was 
writing this work. Thefe motives were 
the love of mankind, and the horror 

of 



oT fanaticifm, two virtues made to Be 
ever prefent near your throne. I always 
thought that tragedy fhould not be a Am- 
ple Ipcftacle, which afFefts, but not 
amends thfc heart. What fignify the paf- 
fions or misfortunes of the heroes of an- 
tiquity to the prefent race of men,' if they 
do not contribute to our inftrudtion ? It 
IS allowed that tl^Q Qomedy of Tartufie, 
this mafler-piece that no^ nation has equal- 
led, has. been of infinite fervice, in fhewr 
ing hypocrify in its blackeft colours^ Why 
jfhould it not be attempted in tragedy, 
to attack that fpecies of impofture which 
fets in aftion the hypocrify. of fome, and 
tlie cnthufiaftic rage of others ? Why 
fhould not we trace it back to thofe cri- 
minal, though iUuftrious founders of fu- 
perflation and fanaticifm, who firfl: took 
the knife from, the altar," to make viftims 
of thofe who refufed to be their difciples? 
Thefe who affert that the aera of fuch 
crimes is over, that we fhall fee no more 
Barchochebas, Mahomcts, or Johns of 
Ley den, do too great honour, methinks, 
t.Q human nature. The fame poifon ftill 

fubfifts^ 
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fubfifts, though kfs uncovered ; this^ 
plague which appears ftifled, produced 
every now and then, anew, feme dire ef# 
fedls pernicious enough to infcft the 
world. Have we not feen in our owa 
days, the prophets pf the Cevenes* kill 
in God's name, fuch of their fedt as were 
not entirely fubmiffive to them? 

The aftion I reprefent, is attrocious^ 
and I do not know that horror has been 
pufhed farther on any ftage. A youth 
naturally virtuous, feduced by his fana- 
ticifm, murders an old man that loves 
him, and in the idea of ferving God^ 
becomes guilty of parricide without know- 
ing it. An impoftor orders this murder, 
and the promifed recompenfe is the enjoy^ 
ment of inceftuous love. 

I owa this is introducing horror on the' 
ftage 5 and your majefty is confcious that 
tragedy fliould not cbnfift merely in a de- 
claration of love, a fit of jealouiy, and s^ 
marriage. 

* Faoadc Hugonots. in the oioontainy jparts-of 
the province of Languedoc i(i France. 

Our 
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Our hifborians mention afkiofis (till 
more criminal than the one I have invent- 
ed. Seide *> at leaift, is i^iorant that it 
is his father he kills, and as foon as he 
commits the faft, he feels a repentance 
equal to the heinoufnefs of his crime. 
But Mezcray relates, that at Melun a fa- 
ther murdered his fon for his religion^ 
without feeling afterwards the leaft regret. 
The ftory of the two brothers Diaz is well 
known ; one of whom was at Rome, and 
the other in Germany, in the beginnings 
of the troubles caufed by Luther. Bar** 
tholomew Diaz having heard at Rome^ 
that his brother entered into the opinions: 
of Luther, at Francfort; fets out from 
Rome with a defign to affaffinate him,, 
arrives and kills him. I have read in» 
Herrera a Spanifh author, that this " Bar-, 
tholomew Diaz run a great rifk in this, 
adtion, but that nothing can ftiake the- 
relblutions of a man of honour, whea 
probity conducts him." 

r 

• The name he gives to the ajbovemendoned: 
yottng Qum in Mahomed* 

Herrera^, 
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Hcfrcra, in a religion all -holy, and an 
enemy to perfecution and cruelty, in a reli- 
gion which teaches to fufFcr without feck* 
ing revenge, was, then, of opinion, that 
probity could lead to murder and parricide! 
And yet people will not exclaim from 
every fide againft fuch infernal maxims. 
Maxims that put the ponyard ipto the 
hand of the monfter who deprived France 
of Henry the' great ; that placed the 
pifture of James Clement* on the altar, 
and his name in the calendar of faints ; 
fuch maxims loft the life of William, 
prince of Orange, founder of the liberty 
and of the grandeur of the Dutch. . Sal* 
cede firft wounded him in the forehead 
with a piftol fhot : Strada rdates in diefe 
very words, *' that Salcede would not 

* Qement aflaffioated Henry the third of Prattce» 
•at die time he was befiegiug the city of Parts, whofe 
inhabitants hadi«volted from his power, and joined 
the duke of Guife. The Parifians placed the ftatue 
of Clement on the altar next to the crucifix, and 
wore his pidure hanging to a ribbon about theit 
necks, as that of a iaint and of a deihrtrer. 

uodertakf 
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'undertake this aftion till after puriiying 
his foul by confcflion at the foot of a doi 
minican friar, and fortifying it by the 
holy facramcnt." Herrera fays fomething . 
iflill more wicked and impious, " eftcndq 
firmc con el exemplo de nueftro Salvadore 
Jefu Chrifto y de fu fanftos." Being 
ftrengthened by the example of our Sa-' 
viour Jefus Chrift, and of his faints. 

Balthazar Girard, who took away the 
life of thi? great man, prepared himfelf 
in the fame manner as Salcede. 

I have remarked that all thofe who 
have committed the like crimes, from 
inward perfuafion, were young men like 
Seide^ Balthazar Girard was about 
twenty. The four Spaniards who had 
agreed with him to kill the prince of 
Orange, were of the fame age. The 
pionfter who ftabbed Henry the third, 
was but twenty-four. Poltrot, who was 
the affaffin of the duke of Guife, was five 
and twenty •, it is the sera of illufion and 
enthufiaftic rage. 

I have been almoft a witnefs in Eng- 
land, to what the force of fanaticifm can 

bring 
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•ing a young and weakly imagination; 
A boy of (ixteen, named Sheperd, un- 
dertook to nmrder George the firft, your 
relation. What could have induced 
Sheperd to fuch a horrid crime ? merely 
fciecaufe he happened not to be of the 
lame religion with the king. His youth 
ypv^is pitied, his, pardon was offered him, 
^nd he was a long time urg^cj to repen- 
t:ance 5 but he ftill perfifted in faying, 
tihat it was better to obey the commands 
of God, than follow the diftates of men i 
^nd that if he was free, the fiift ufe he 
would make of his liberty fliwld bo, to' 
Icill his fowreign. The governnieat 
'was obliged to put' him to death as 
a wild beaft, whole fayage nature could 
not be fubdued, 

1 dare aflert, that whoever has mxich 
lived in the wojja, mfift Hye taken hp- 
tic^;. how ready pepplc .are to. facriifice. 
humanity to fupcrftition; How many fa- 
thers have hated and difinherited their chil-' 
dren ! How many brothers have perfecu-" 
l¥d thjeir bi;QthefiS from tihisK fole motive!. 
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t Kave feeh examples of it in many fami- 
lies. 

If fuperftition is not always fcmarkable 
for thefe excefles, which arc numbered 
in the hiftory of crimes^ yet it is, every 
day, the fpring of many little evils in fo- 
ciety. It difunites friends ; it divides re- 
lations ; it perfecut^s the wife man, who 
is fatisfied In doing gOod aftiofts, by thf 
handjs of the enthufiaftic madman. It 
does not always prefent the empoiibncd 
draught to Socrates ; but it banijfties 
Dcfcartes from a town which AKHzld have 
becH the afylum of liberty'* v It gives to 

Jurieu, wte) affeftedthe pr(jphetj credit 
enough to reduce to .^ant the learned and 

philoibphic Bs^c \ It banifhes from the 

/'* A fmall ^own in Holland, which, this gpeai 
ileftroyer of the ] Ariftotelian philofophy, chofe for 
hl^ retreat and fafety, from religious diQ)tit€s arid 
cabals; for the fentimeofts of .Ariftotle were dten 
liecome articles of &,\ih, and defended with equal 
wio-mth and seal. Even HoUand did not afford 
him a fufHcient afylum : he then jremoved to Swedea» 
where he was invited by the famous queen Chrlftinay 
who aft^xfd^s abdicated the dMn«i' and tlevoced 
htiMMi ientireiy to leambg and the mufes. 

univerfity 
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miverfity of Leipific, the fucceflbr of the 
great Leibnitz * ; before he could fetura 
it was neceflary that God fliould blefs us 
with a king, who is, at the fame time> a 
philofc^her; a true miracle, which he 
very feldom perforrtis; In vain 'does hu- 
^man reafon grow perfect by philofophy, 
which now makes fuch a rapid progrefs 
in Europe. In vafai, do you above all, 
great prince, niake repeated efforts to 
praftife and infpire this humane philofo- 
jphy. We fee in this very age, while 
reafon on one fide ere<9:s her throne, the 
moft abfurd fanaticifm fets up its altars oa 
the other-]-. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that giving too 
much way to my zeal, I make Mahomet 
commit a crime in this piece, which in 
faft he was not guilty of. 

• Chnilianus Wolf, whbCe works are mtkch at 
•mired in Germany. He defended the opinions of 
hk predeceiTor, and bjefides tnany learned tta£ts oa 
fnetaphy fics and logics, as well as on natural philofo- 
;phy, he has left a very complete coorfe o€ the xaz- 
thematics. 

t Me probably means the Moravkns inGermany 
and Englsuid^ or the Janfeniils in France* * 

H The 
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The count de Boulainvilliers wrote 
fome years ago, the life of this prophet. 
He endeavours to reprefent him as a great 
man, that Providence had chofen to punilh 
the chriftianS, and to change the face of 
a part of the -world. 

Mr. Sale, who has given an excellent 
tranllation of the Koran into Englifh, 
would fain ipake Mahomet pafs for a 
Numa and a Thefeus. I allow that if he 
yras born to a throne, of called to the go- 
vernment by the voice of the people, and 
had given laws of peace, like Numa, or 
protefted his countrymen, as 'tis faid of 
Thefeus, he would deferve refpeft. But 
that a dealer in camels fhould raife a fedi- 

tion. in his native village ; that joined by a 
few miferable Coracites *, ^he Ihould per- 
fuade them that he held frequent conver- 
fation with the angel Gabriel; that he 
fhould boaft of being tranfported to the 
heavens, and, there, received a part of 
jhis unintelligible book, \yhich makes 

• A tribe among the Arabics to which Mahopict 
ibdonged, . ^ 

common 
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common feirfe fliudder in every pagej 
that in order to have his koran relpefted 
aod believed, he fhould bring rapine and 
deftru6tion into his country;., that he 
Ihould murder the fathers; ravilh the 
daughters -, that he fhould leave the con- 
quered, only the alternative of his reli- 
gion or of death ; all this is certainly 
what cannot be excufable, but in the 
eyes of a muifulman^ in whom fuperfti- 
don has ftifled all natural light of reafon, 
or iparkle of humanity. 

I know that Mahomet did not contrive 
precifely fuch a plot, as makes the Aib • 
jeft of this tragedy. Hiftory only fays, 
that he took away the wife of Seide, one 
of his difciples, and that he periecuted 
Abufofian, whom I call Zopire ; but is 
not the man, that wages war with his 
own country, and dares affert that it is by 
God's direftion, capable of any thing ? 
I did not merely pretend to reprefent a 
real adlioh on the ftage, but real manners j 
and to^make men think, as in fadt they 
do think, in the circumftances in which I 
place them j and in fine, to (hew what 

H 2 horrid 
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liorrid crimes knavery can invent, and 
fanaticifm put in execution. Mahomet 
here is no more than Tartuffe armed with 
|)Ower. 

I fliali think myfelf well rewarded for 
my labour, if any of thefe weak minds, 
that are ever ready to receive the imprcf- 
fions of a foreign fury, jiot to be found 
at the bottom of their own hearts, can 
ftrengthen itfelf againft fiich dangerous 
illulions, by the reading of this work; 
if, being ftruck with horror at the unfor- 
tunate obedience of Seide, it fays to it- 
felf : *' Why fhould I blindly obey the 
rage o£ thofe who cry out -, hate, perfe- 
jcute^ dcftroy whoever dares to differ with 
us in opinion, on fubjefts indifferent to us, 
and which we do not underftand ?** 

I wifh I could contribute to eradicate 
fuch fentiments from among men ! The 
fpirit of indulgence .might make brothers 
of us all J that of perfecution is capabk 
irf producing only monfters. 

Thus thinks your majefty. It would 

be to me the greateft comfort to^ live near 

fo philoibphij: a king. My attachment 

CO 
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► ybu is equal to my regret ; and if otlier 
uties call me away, they fhall never ef- 
ice from my breaft the fentiments which 
owe to a prince whb thinl^s and fpeaks 
5 a marli Who delpifes that felfe gravity, 
fhich always hideS^ lownefs and igno- 
ance ; who coriimunicates his thoughts 
rkh freedom, becaufe he caii be under 
■0 fear of being found oxit ; who is al- 
ways defirous of being informed, and 
fho can inftruft the moft karned. 

I flhijiU ^ways reip^n with the mi^ 
jtrofound refpeft, ^nd the tpoft lively ac- 
^apwled|;incflls, &e: 

Hottprdaniy January 

i0f I74«» ' . 
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LET T E R 



To Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, 
On fending him his tragedy of Mahomet*.. 

Moft blcffed Father^ 

YOUR holinefs will pardon the li- 
berty that one of the lowed of the 
faithful, but one of the greateft admirers 
of virtue, makes bold to take in fuhmit- 
ting to the cliief of the true religion, thiV 
performance againft the founder of a falfc 
and barbarous feft. 

To whom could I more properly dedi- 
cate the fatire of the cruelty and errors of 
a fklfe prophet, than to the vicar and fol- 
lower of a God of lenity and truth ? 

Your holinefs will therefore give me 
leave to lay at your feet this little book 

■■Z Written originally in Italian. 



and Its author, and humbly to requeft 
your proteftion for the one, and your be- 
nediftion for the other. With thefe moft 
re^dtful- fentimcnts I kned and^ifs 
your facred feet. 



Paris, Auguft 
17, 1745. 
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From the Sovereign Pontiff, 

BENEDICT the Fourteenth^ 



To Mr. de VOLTAIRE. 

Benedid the fourteenth, pope, to. our; 
' belcJved fon, apoftolic greeting and 
benedidion, 

LAST week was prefented to us,, 
your very fine tragedy of Ma* 
hornet, which we have read with the 
greatefl: pjeafure. C^dinal Paflionei has 
fince prefented to us your excellent poem 
of Fontenoy. Mr. Leprotti has alfa 
given us the diftich*, which has been 
placed under our portrait. Yefterday; 

f Lamberdnus hie eft Romae,decus et pater orbis 
Qui mandom fcripusdocttit,^^, virtutibus ornat. 

, morning; 
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t*K)ming we received your lettrrtaf the 
*ftventeenth of Auguft, from cardinal' 
' Vafenti. Thefe are fo many kind adions^ 
for wMoh we'&c^noi^dge our obligatiojis 
and thftifiks, afibring yoo, at the iame 
time, of the due efteem we entertain of 
your juftly-applauded iperit. 

When the abovementioned diftich was 
publifhed at R9me, one of your country- 
men is faid to have found fau|t with a 
word in it, in public converfation, aflert* 
ing that the particle Mcy ihould certdnly 
have been long inilead of being (hort, as 
it is in that diftich. 

We anfwered, that he muft miftake,^ 
as the word btc may be either long or 
.Ihort, VirgU having made it fhort in this 
verfe: 

Sblus hie infiexit fenfus animumque labanteoiy 

And having made it long in this^ other 
line: 

Hie finis piiami fatorum, hie exims ilkmr 

We thought we anfwered his objeftion 
pretty well, confidering it is fifty years 

H 5 fince 
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fincc wc have read Vir^. Though this is^ 
properly fpeakipg, your own caufe, yet we 
have fo good an opinion of your prpbity and 
candour, that we make you judge of this 
diipute between us and our adverfary ; 
and we conclude with giving you our 
apoftolic benedi&ion^ 

Dated tt Rome; thii 19th of 

September, 1 74 5, and 

^om cnlutioii the 

frith ycsTt 
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LETTER 

> 

To Pope Benedkt thci Fourtecntli. 

TiHE features of your holineis are not 
, better expreffcd in the medals I 
have received frono ygur great goodnefi^ 
than your genius ^aud.niind in the letter 
which you deigned to honour me with, 
and for which I offer yotf^holinefs my 
moft humble and fincere thanks. 

Indeed I am obliged to acknowledge 
your infallibility in d^cifions of literature, 
as well as in things of a more ferious na- 
ture: Your holinefs is much better ac- 
quainted with the Latin, than the French- 
man whom you were, pleafed to corredt; 
for my part, I admire how you can re- 
member Virgil fo exaftly. The popes 

have always been the moid diftihguiflied 
for learning among fovereign princes, iand 

none of the popes have joined to fo much 

eru- 



cnidition*^ fb maay ornaments of 
learning : 

Agnofto rerum Aminos gentemque tegatam> 

If the Frenchman,, who miftook in hh 
criticifm, relative to the particle bic^ had 
VifgB by lieart as ^ell as yom- iidinelsy, 
he might have quoted a verfe, in which 
it is ix>di lotig and ^rt ixt i^ fktac lbe» 
triuB fine ircrie feemed CO me as a firc- 
6ge of the ^cpotb confetved on me irf 
yoxa b(miU^« This is it r 

<|IijC-xir lujceilfdlH qiiea jpromkd &^ di^s» 

How muft "Rome have rejoiced whem 
Benedict the fourteenth, was jexalted to its 
See ! I kjfs your facred feet with fenti*- 
mcnts of the greatelt reverence and gra- 
titude, &c» 

^ ^enedift Ae fbuitieen^ was a rtry laborious- 
•od kigenibiis waiter. Hk pnnted wocks make | 
fftoe^ ^dttmes in IiIHp. He was i»oiarkable» evea 
before lie was made fQpe> &r Jus ^reat Jbaowledg^ 
ia the canon law* 
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5fom m. d6 ¥OLTE aire;, 

To rfic Marqwfs Sc i Mo Maffe i, , 

^Author of thee {lalifiir Mer^pe, and of; 
feverai other cetdbratedpsr&riB^iK}^^ 

S I R, 

i/T^HE ^idtnt Giteks and Romans^. 
jL ff»m whom the moderns c£ aU na* 
^ticffis have borrowed almoft every thlog;: 
^fthey kiKXw, addftcffi^d their work^, VMthoirt 
the vain form of ^omplimem:, lo their 
Jtaends, and to the learned. 

It is under thefe titles that I offer you 
%he homage of the frelich Merope. 

The Italians, who have been the re- 
ilorers of many of the fine arts, .and the 
iay<ntQrs of fonae, were the firfl: that^ 
^iinder the . infpe&iofi of pope Leo the 
tenth, revived tragedy. And in this 
age, in which,, the art of ^ Sophocles be- 



gacn to be enervated by love intrigues, 
often foreign to the fubjedl ; or debafcd 
hy low buffoonery, which is a difhonour 
to the talic of your ingenious country- 
men 5 you, Sir, arc the firft who have had 
the courage and the talents to conrpofe a 
tragedy free from gallantly, a tragedy, 
worthy of the flourifhing days of Athens, 
in which maternal love is the whole in- 
trigue, and where the moft tender interefl: 
proceeds from the pureft virtue. 

France glories. in Athalia*: it is the 
mafter-piece of our theatre -, it is the 
mafter-jpieee of poetry ; of all our plays 
that are now afted, it is the only one where 
love is not admitted ; but then it is fup- 
ported by the pomp of religion, and the 
majefty of prophetic eloquence. You 
have not had thefe refources 5 and, yet, 

* A tragedy wrote hy Racine, and taken from 
icnpture, of which the reverend Mr. Mafon fays, 
in one of his letters prefixed to EJ/rUa, that " it is a 
poem in which the moft ftiperb and auguft fpedtacle, 
the moft interefting event, and the moft f(\blime 
flow of infpired poetry, are all nobly and natarally 
united." 

you 
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you have fupplied the long career of fiver 
a6ts, which it is fo prodigioufly difficult to 
fill up without epifodes. 

I muft own your fubjeft appears to me 
much more interefting and tragical than 
that o£ Athalia-, and, if, on the one 
hand, our admirable Racine has more 
art, more poetry, and more grandeur in 
his performance ; I dare fay on the other, 
that yours has caufed ftronger emotions 
in every heart, and drawn more tears 
from every eye. % 

The preceptor of Alexander, (and kings 
Ihould have fuch preceptors) Ariftotk, 
whofe genius was fo extenfive, .fb juft, 
and fo learned ire what was then within the 
reach of man, did not hefitate to declare, 
in his immortal art of poetry, that the 
moment of Merope's difcovering her fon, 
was the moft interefting in all the Grecian 
fcene. Plutarch relates, that the Gre'cks, 
a people who were fo fufceptible of deli- 
cate impreffions, ufed to be in the utmoft 
dread, left the old man, who was to iiop 
Merope's hand, fliould not arrive time 
enough. This play, which was afted 

in 
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in Kis dtys, and of which vciy few frag- 
ments now remain^ was, in hia opinioB, 
the moft moving of all the trjsigedics of 
Euripides. But the ehc^ee of hU i^^e6b 
was not the fole caufe of his ftiowfi, tbo' 
it contributed to it very much. It has 
been often, but unfuc^eefsHiUy^ ti'eateci 
in France. The authors, probity, want- 
ed to load the fufc^dt, fo fimple in itfelf,. 
with foreign ornaments. It wais the na-- 
ke4 Venus of Pnaxiteks, whom iJiey had 
a mind to cover with tinfd. How much, 
time b loft before people will be brought 
to believe, that in ail grand fubje&s they 
.muft recur to what is natural and fimple. 
In 1 641, when the ftage begaa to flou- 
nfli in France, and to r^iie itfelf even 
above that of Greece, by the genius of 
the elder Corneiile, cardinal Richelieu, 
who Ibu^t a&er every kind of glory^ 
and who built a playhoufe near . his own 
palace, for the reprefbntation of thofe 
pieces, of which himfelf had 'given the 
defign, got a Metope afted there under 
the name of Telcphontes. The plan is 
fuppoied to be entirely his i there are alio 

about 



aiboiit mi hundred Ikes of kh dcmpofifigt 
the reft m» dont by CoUetet^ Baiiirobeit,. 
Definautts and Cfaapebift: but ali the 
power of cardinal Rtdtelieu aouM Aot 
give threfe ^teis the genius that Rnovi-^ 
dcfioe had denied them. The cardinal^ 
perhaps was not po£^ed of a gemus for 
^ ftage, thov^ he had a tafte for k ; 
and all he could^ or Ofugbt to luve doiie>. 
was, to ^encourage the gneat CoraeiUe* 

Mon&eur GHbeit, the famous queen 
Chrifti«Mt of fifnden'a refidcnt $st Paris^ 
l^imi^t his Mevope on^ the ftage in i€4g> 
torhtch, Htprefent, is m litcfe^nowis as 
the £rft I mentioned, John de la Chci- 
ftiile,. ^o was of the jfeench acadan^ 
and author of a Ckopatm that m&t with. 
Ibsnt fupcc&, got « Meraipe afted m t&ie 
Tear 1613 • He, alfo, t^ cans t^ 4111 
«p'his piece irtA im eptfixie ^ love. He 
Gomplaitifi In his preface of bring fie- 
praached with boiiden»g «si& mue^ on ^e 
majveUous -, fcwt it msa not the manrd- 
bus that hurt the fucccfe of his play-, it 
was Ws want of genius, and ifcc poor- 
ntfe of his ^erffficatton : for,, there lies. 

tha 
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the grand point ; this is, the capital vke 
which condemns fo many poems to obli- 
vion. The art of being eloquent in verfe« 
is, of all arts, the moft difficult and moft 
rare. It is eafy to find people who can 
plan a work, and verfify it in a common 
manoer j but to treat it like true poets is 
a talent, imparted perhaps only to three 
or four men in the world* 

In the month of December 1 701, mon- 
fieur de la Grange brought his AmaHs on 
the ftage, which is nothing more than 
Meropc under other names. There ia 
alfo a love intrigue in this performance, 
and more ftiarvellotrs incidents than in 
that of La Chapelie ; but then it is con^ 
du£bed with more art, more genius, more 
intereft; it is wrote with greater warmth 
and force : yet its fuccefs in. the begin- 
ning was not very brilliant, // habenf fua 
fata libelli \ but it has been fince a£ted 
with great applaufe, and is one of thc^e 
plays, whofe reprefentation has given 
moft pleafure to the public. 

Before and after Amafis, we have had 
feveral tragedies on pretty much the fame 

. fubjea^ 
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fubjeft, in which, a.mother going to r«^ 
venge the murder, of her fon, on that 
very fon, finds out who he is, in the mo- 
men* (he intended to kill him. We were 
even accuftomed to fee on our ftage this 
ftriking, but for the moft part, impro- 
bable, fituation ; in which, a perfon ap- 
pears armed with a ponyard, in order to 
put his enemy to dfeath, but oh the point 
of execution, is hindered by a third per- 
fon, who enters and difarms him. Thk 
ftrflcing incident, at leaft for a time^ 
gave a run to the Camma of Thomas 
Corneille. But of all thefe pieces, there 
is none which is not loaded with an epi- 
fode of love, or rather, gallantry 5 for, 
every thing muft yield to the reigning 
tafte; and do not imagine. Sir, that this 
wretched cuftom of introducing into our 
tragedies an ufeleis epifode of gallantry, 
is owing to Racine, as it is thought i^ 
Italy. On the contrary, he did every 
thing, that lay in his power, to correft 
the tafte of his countrymen, in that par- 
ticular. You will never find in his plays 

the paffion of love brought in by way of 

epifode^ 
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tlpikde ; k is the ground plot of all hk 
piecer, tnd always forms the principal' 
inteFeft in the play. Love is the mok 
tlivatrical oi all the piallioM, the mdt 
fert^ in Sentiments, md the moftpro-^ 
duftive of variety. It imift be the very 
Iwl of a dramatic perfonnaiice, or en- 
tirely baiiiflied ftom it. If love is not 
traced; it b in£pld $ a^ whm it {s^ 
reaily tragic al^ it Sioiild i^eign alone. Ir 
^ms Rotrou, it was, I IM& confefe, thr 
^eat Comeille himMf, who, in e^ablifli-^ 
ing our thes^re, ha^e, almoft dtmyv^ 
disfigured it by tbefe arbitrary amours^- 
-til^fe feeines of gattftntrys whi^h, not 
rbeing real f^ions, are un]if7onihy of the 
tragic ftage. 

I &y nothing hert^ Sir^ but what per- 
fons of knowledge ^id tafte fay to e«u:h^ 
rather ^very days what you have often? 
heard repeated at my houfe ; in a word,. 
«what feveral frankly declare i« private' 
conrerfatipn, but wiiat none, before,, 
had the courage to publifh in their wri- 
tings. Tou know the general praftice 5. 
almoft every body writes contrary to his- 

owai 



«>wn private opinion) for fcsw of cWhing 
ivith the eftabliihed prgudices of man- 
kind. For my p^ft, who never conliihed 
policy in any of my writings, I declare 
the truth without referve •, and I mufl: 
-add here, that I have a greater relpedt for 
Corneille, and am better acquainted with 
the extraordinary merit of this father of 
our ftage, than thofe who launch out ia 
Ms praifes, without ever confidericg his 
imperfections. 

There was a Merqpe adted on the 
^theatre of London, in the year 1731*. 
Who would expeft that a love intrigue 
Ihould find ^dmiffion there too? But 
fince the reign of Charles t4ie fecon^ 
Jove has taken poflefllcffi of the englilh 
;ftage ; arid it muft be allowed, no nation 
has ever defcribed this paflion foilL 

Love, improperly introduced and ridi- 
^uloufiy handled^ is yet the leaffi glaring 
fault in the engUfti Merope- Young 
Egiftus, releafed from imprifonment by 
one of the maids of honour that is ia 

♦ Wrote by fi«orgcJ«ffitj8, Eftj, , 

love* 



Ipve with him, is brought before the 
queen, who ofFering him a bowl of poi- 
fon, and prcfcnting a ponyard to his mif- 
trefs's breaft, tells him : 

I flab thy image in her heart, if thou 
Delay 'ft a moment. Drink, or fee her die. 

He drinks and is carried ofF dying. He 
returns in the iifth adl, to acquaint Me- 
rope that he is her fon, and that he killed 
the tyrant. Merope afks how this mira- 
cle came about, and is anfwered by her 
maid, who fays: 

Ifinene 
Dcceiv'd you once ; but fure you will forgive her. 
Employed by you to fetch the poifon'd draught, 
Deiign'd againft your fon, the fecret whifpers ^ 
Of my prophetic tender heart, in(pir'd me 
To put the change on your deluded hate. 
"A powerful opiate in the venom's room. 
With fudden influence lock'd his fenfes fail ; 
And giiiitlefs of the death your vengeance meant, 
Produc'd it's imagb, deep. 

And by Egiftus, who thus relates the reft : 

My body, lifel^fs as it feem'd, wasTafe 
:&exi9ath your roof, and when the droufy weight 

Of 



Of that lethargic draught gave way^ I wakM 
In pleaiing wonder to behold Timoclea, 
Ifmene, and my other friends : They told me' 
The fecret of my birth, and how the tyrant 
Prepared to force you to his bed ; with that. 
Determined at one gallant throw lo faye 
Your life, or lofe my, own, I plac'd myfelf 
Clofe by the altar with my ch()fe|i few. 
At once the tyrant came ; at once my fword 
"Wias drawn, and pierc'd his heart. 

So ends the piece. This tragedy was ill- 
receiv'di but is it not amazing that it 
Ihould be reprefented at all ? Does it not 
prove, that the englifli theatre is not 
quite refined ?* It feems as if the fame 
caufe which deprives that nation of a ge- 
nius for painting and mufic, robs it alfo 

• 

• It would be aecef&ry, perhaps, at Paris, to 
vindicate the englifh genius and theatre from thefe 
afpcHions of monfieur de Voltaire : but here 1 think . 
it fufficient to make ufe of his own arguments in the 
beginning of his fecond letter to Sir Everard Fal- 
kener, and fay, that our difapprobation of Mr. 
JeiFreys's Merope, is an additional proof of our judg- 
ment, decency, and tafle; as well as the Parifians 
rejedlion of a fcandalous farce adted on their theatre, 
is, according to monfieur de Voltaire, a freih in- 
Aance of their politeuefs* 

of 
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ioF that for tragedy. That ifland, wKieh 
has produced the greateft philofophers in 
the world, is not equaily fertile in the 
fine arts ; and if the Englriib do not fe- 
xioufly atteml to the wife ppecepto of tbcii 
excellent countrymen, Addiftm and Pope, 
tliey will not approach other nations in 
matters of tafte and literature. 

But though Merope was fo disfigured 
in one part of Europe, it had beeii kia^ 
before, treated in Itaiy, after the manner 
<rf' the ancients. [ 

In the fixtecnth cent*iry, that century 
"which wHl be for ever famous, the count 
dc ToreUi wrote a Merope with chorufes. 
If monlieixr de la Chapelle has gone be- 
yond the ufual defedts in the french 
theatre, ki romantic air, ufelefs iixtrigues, 
and epifodes ; if the englilh writer has 
exceeded others in barbarifm, indecency, 
and abfur(^ty ; the italian author on his 
fide has puflied to excefs the faults of the 
Grecian ftage, which are declamal;j[on and 
want of adion. In fine. Sir, you have 
kept clear of all thefe rocks -, you had 
lilready enriched your couatrymea with 

models 
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models in more than one fpecies of litc- 
iature, you now give them in your Me- 
ope, an example of a fimple, and, yet, 
ntereftiiig, tragedy. I was charmed with 
t from the moment I firft read it. My . 
love tot mf country never rendered me 
blind to foreign merit. On the contrary, 
the more zeal I ha;vc for my country, the 
more I ftrive to enrich it with foreign 
treafures. The defire I had ;o tranflate 
your Merope, encreiafed, on my con- 
trafting an acquaintance with you at Paris, 
in the year 1733. 1 perceivled that on lo- " 
ving the author, I took a greater liking 
to his >vork. But when I bejgan this un- • 
dertaking, I found it abfolutely impofli- 
ble to make it pafs on the french ftage. 
Our delicacy is become exceffive : we are 
Sibarites, peAaps, plunged in luxury, 
who can no longer bear this native ruftic 
drefs and air, thefe details of rufaj life, ' 
which you have imitated from the greek 

theatre. 

I would not dare to introduce Egiftus 
on our ftage, making a pref^nt of his riig 

I to 
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to thepcrfon that arrefts him, and the man 
accepting it. I could not venture to have 
a hero taken for a robber, though his fi- 
tuation authorized fuch a miflake. 

Qiir cuftoms^ which probably indulge 
ius in ^many things that yours do not ad- 
mit of, would not allow us to reprefent 
the tyrant of Menope^ stnd the murderer 
of her hufband and of her fons, becom- 
ing her fuitor after fifteen years filence-,, 
nor could I make Merope thus addrefs . 
the tyrant : " Why did you not fpeak of 
love before, when th^ flo:wer5 of youth 
ftill adorned thefe features?" Such dif- 
courfes are natural ; but our pit, which 
is fometimes. fo indul^nt, . and at other 
times fo nice, might think them toa fa- 
miliar, and imagine, they faw coquetry, 
where, in fa£t, there was. nothing coa- 
tfary to nature and reafon. 

Nor would the french theatre approve 
of Merope's tying hej fon to a pillar on 
the ftage, and running at him twice with 
a javelin and hatchet in her hand ; nor of 
Egiftus's twice getting away and afldng 
^JbisPlife of the tyrant 

Our 
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Ouf cuftoms would be ftill afore 
violated, fhould Merope's confidaia per-: 
fuade Egiftus to fafll afleep upon the 
ftage, that the queen might have time to 
come and aflaffinate him. Not but that 
all this is natural •, but you muft pardon 
our nation, which demands, that nature 
fhould be alway^ prefented with certain 
ftrokes of art ; and thefe ftrokes are ver/ 
different in Paris, from what they are at 
Verona. 

In order to give fome idjja of thefe dif- 
ferences, which the genius of cultivated 
nations is apt to maKe in th©: fame arts, 
permit nie,' Sir,, to quQte fbme paflages 
of your celebrated tragedy, that appear- 
ed to me the -genuine language of nature. 

The man that feizes EgUfus, andtdce^ 
his ring, fays to'him : 

Or duiiqvie in tuo pAefe i fervi . ' . 
Han di cotefte gemme-? un bel paeie 
Fia quedo tuo ; nel iioilro una tal gemma 
Ad un dito real non fconverreble.* 

* Slaves then in your country wear 
Such saMf jc^rdshxmoiSb cKimaii^o^iiiitryi 
Sure:y»>iM'9'^mcfft be. Her«; Alck'a^plrddoai^ geni 

\ Might well adorn the finger of a king. 

I 2 T\vt 



The tyrant's friend fays to him, fpedk- 
ing of the queen, who rejedts the hand 
of the avowed aflfaffin of her family : 

Xa donna, comme (ki« ricafa e brama.* 

One of the queen's attendants thus 
anfwcrs the tyrants who prefles her to dif- 
pofe her miftrefs to marriage : 



JDi 



•DiflimttlatQ in vsno 



S^offre di febre. Aflalto alquanti giomi 
I>onare e forza a rinfrancar fuoi fpiriti.t 

In your fourth aft, the old man Poly- 
dore aiks of a peribn belonging xo Me- 
rope's court, who he Is ?. I am Eurifes, 
fays he, Nicander^s fon. Polidore then 
begins to talk of Nicander, and exprefles 
himfelf as Neftor does in. Homer. 



Egli era umano. 



£ liberal : quando appaiiva, tutd 
Facceangli onor. lo mi ricordo ancora 

* Woman, you know, defircs, and yet refufo. 

^ Sir, I muA own the queen has got a fever; 
VMlow fome time to twk her .drooping (pirtts. 
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Di qaanto ei fefleggio con bella pompa: 
Le fue noTze^xtm Sylvia, ch'era.figlia 
D'Olimpia^e di Glicon, fratel d'Ippafco. 
Tu danq[tte fei quel fanciullin che in corte. 
Silvia condor folea quafi per pompa. 
Barmi Taltri hieri, o qaanto fiete preffii^ 
Quanto voi vaffretate, o gio vinetti 
A farvi aduld e a gridar taceado 
Chi noi diam loco *> 

And in another place the fame oldmafi 
invited to the ceremony:^ of the queeats 
marriage^ thus anfwers : 



Oh cnriofe 



Punto non Ton, paflb ilagione. AflaT 
Vedmti ho (acrificiir iomi ricordo 
Di quello ancora, quando il re Cresfonte 
Encommencio a regnar. Qgella fa pompa*. 
Ora pi^ non & fanno a qaefti t^mpi 

I 3 . Di 

He was humane and liberal. When-e*er 
Abroad he came, all jbined'topay him honour^ 
Still memory records,, with what fotemnity 
And radiant pomp» he was eipoufed to SUvia^ 
Daughter of Glicon and the fair Olimpia. 
You then are Eurifesy whom when an infant^' 

Silvia oft brought to court vrithfuch attendance. 
It feems but yefterday. How quickly youtb 
Shoots up, and gives us notice to depart*^ 
And leave the world to themt 
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Di cotitt factifici piu di cento 
Far le be^ (veREte, lAcerdoti 
Kifplendean ttttti, ed oveti volgefii 
Altro non li Tcdea chc argento cd orcvf 

All thcfe paflages are natural: they 
are adapted to the peribjiages you intro- 
duce, and to the maRoers you fgppofe 
them. Thofe ingenious familiarities would 
"have been ppcfoafely well Feceived at 
Athens; but P^ris and our pit demands 
a different fpecies of fimplioity. We 
might even boaft of having a more culti- 
vated tafte than the inhabitants of Athens; 
for, if I do pot miftake, plays were afted 
in that firft city of Greece, generally 
fpeaki0g, ■ but on four fokmn feftivalsv 
ftnd at Paris we have more than one thea- 
trical entertainment every day in the year. 

^Mf cvrioas days are i&'er. Thfsfe^yes ibave icea 

Sole«Eimi»9S'fSna«i9h^ I y.et jeaitvdber 
Wfacn^fctfig CwrfQi>ics' Jhpppy ^rc^ig^ began ; 

Mpre^tban a linndml- id&imj JUed i>0fc«e 
Tbe.lii^^d^ltaj's ; holy piiefts.arouxid 
Stood ^u'dijg ; .^ad* tbe^ dazzled tjc beJiebt 
Nothing but iilvf r^and d^ejap^^^pU* 

There 
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There were not reckoned above ten thow- 
land citizens in Athens : our city is fup- 
pofed to contain near eight hundred thou- 
fand fouls, among whom we may calcu- 
late that there are thirty thoufand who 
are judges of dramatic performances, and 
who judge almoft every day. 

You have had it in your pow^ to adopt 
in your tragedy, that elegant and fhnpkf 
camparifon of Virgil : 

Qodk popttlea masf ens pMbfnela Tub ambra 
AfniSbs qiierituf fsetu9« 

So clofe in poplar Aiadds, Jiel* ckildveh gone^i 
'The mo thepi^ightingak laments ajone. 

JDryden's tranflatibir; 

Were I «o tike that liberty, I flioulci be 
4bon feat back with my coinparifon to epic 
poetry, its proper place ; fo hard a mafter 
fe the pabfic whWn. I have to deal with* 

# 

Nefcis heu !• nefets noflre Midia Rom^ : 
£c pueri nafttin Rhinocerotis habent. 

Faftidious t^t pxWdls Affd goychis fcere ; \. 
Sv'ftboyittfm iip tke iijdlei aiid kn^f n to ilMfen. 

Th§ EngUlh have a cuftom of finilh- 

I 4 ing 
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ing every a£t with a fimilc : but we re- 
quire, in a tragedy, the hero to fpeak, and 
not the poet j and our audience is of opi- 
nion, that in a critical ftate of affair^ in 
council, in a violent paflion, or in a preffing 
danger, princes and minifters make no 
poetical comparifons. 

I could not, befides, introduce fre- 
quently on the ftage inferior perfonages 
'fpeaking together. They contribute with 
you, to prepare the more interefting 
fcenes between the principal aftors ; they 
are To many avenues that lead ta a fine 
palace •, but fuch is the impatience of our 
audiences, that they infift upon entering 
into it at once. We muft therefore 
yield to the tafte of a nation the more 
. difficult to pleafe, as it has been long ^- 
ready in poffeffion of fo many different 
mafterpieces. 

But in thefe details, which our extreme 

nicety would not admit of, how very many 

beauties have I regretted? how much native 

nature pleafed me, though in a foreign 

drefs ? I mention. Sir, part of thefe 

reafons which hindered me from imitating 

you, as much as I admired you. - 

I was 
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r was tlien abfoltitely obliged t(^ write 
a new Merope. I have therefore' wrote 
one different from yours ; but I am very 
far from flattering myfelf that I have 
wrote it better. I look upon myfeif with 
regard to you, as a traveller, to whom 
an eaftern king had made a prefent of 
rich brocades: this king fhould allow 
the traveller the privilege to wear them 
according to the mode of his own coun- 
try. 

My Merope was finilhed in^ the year 
1733, pretty much in the fame manner 
as it now appears to you. Other engage- 
ments hindered me from blinging it then 
on the ftage. But what deterred me moft 
f^om making it appear at that time, was 
the other plays which had -met with fuc- 
cefs a little before, and which were wrote 
on the fame fubjeft, though under difFer.- 
' cnt names. At laft I ventured my tra- 
gedy on the ftage, and our nation fhewed 
that flie was not difpleafed to fee the fame 
fubjeft diverfly handled. Jt happened 
with our theatre, as it happens every diy 
in a gallery of paintings, where feveral 

I 5 piftures 



pictures reprefent the lame ftorjr; men 
of tafte find pleafure in remarking the 
various Qisinner, and each according to 
his turn is ftruck with the ftile of parti- 
cular painters. It is 9 kind of trial of 
fkill which contributes to the perfeftion 
of the arts, and to the information of 
the public. 

If the french Merope has met with 
the fame fuccefs as the Italian^ *nsto you. 
Sir, I am indebted for it 5 *tis to that 
jRmpUcity which I was always ib foiid of, 
and of which your performance furnifhed 
. me the model, Though I have marched 
in a differenjU track from you, yet you 
have been conftantly my guide* 

I wifli it were in my power to follow 
' the exanipje of the Englifli and Italians, 
as to blank verfe, 

Butlfoon perceived, and have long fince 
faid, thatfuch an atten]ypt would never fuc- 

ceed in France, and that it ftiewed more 
•weakndTs than ftrerigth of parts, to en- 
deavour throwing off a yoke borne by 
authors of To many performances, which 

will 
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^31 Taft as foog as thr fcmck natbii cr 
language. 

Cor poetry is not allawed the maatyoditr 
liberties which ate taken in yoisrsi ^ ^Md 

perhaps this is one rtalbni^hy the Itaiiante 
have been thrc^ nim* fdiir ages beforehand 
witli us in this amiable, but difllcuh «t. 

I ihould be glad,^ Sir, to Mbw your 
^example k other irefpcds,, as well Ks in 
tragedy. I ivovdd partkuiariy &itn my* 
ielf on your tafte in the icieRce of hiftory ; 
Bot that vague and Isarren kiiowkdge of 
fa6bs and dates, which conffifts in rela- 
ting, when fuch a man, tiiielefs, perbqs, 
w pernicious, to the wodd, left it^ a 
mere di^onary fcietice, wiiich clbfp^ the 
memory, ' withotit iisforming the judj^- 
meat. 

I mean the Mftory of tfcefnind of tnan*; 
that leads us into the knowledge of man- 
ners, and traces out, fault by fault, and 
prejudice after prejudice, the efFefts of 
human paflions ; that lays before us the 
evils produced by ignorance, or miftaken 
IcTiowledge ; that, above all, marks out 
the progrefs of the arts, through the favage 

^-r-s^ broils 
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broils of potentates, and the overt hrov 
of empires. 

Such hiftories are precious in my eyes ; 
and I (hall value them the more, on ac- 
count of the rank in which they muft 
place you. Sir, among thofe to whom 
mankind is indebted for new pleafures 
and inftruAions. Pofterity will emukte 
your country, which has rendered you 
Aich diftinguiflied honours, has. erefted 
you a ftatue with this infcription. To 
THE Marquis SCIPIO MAFFEI, 
•LIVING. As fine an infcription in its 
kind, as that at Montpellier j To LEWIS 
THE Fourteenth, apter h.is death. 
youchfafc to add. Sir, to the homages of 
' your fellow*citizens, that of a foreigner, 
whofe eftecm and attachment for you, 
are as fincere as if he had been a native 
#f Verona, 
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P R E F A C E* 

Tq the Edidon of 

Mx. VOLTAIRE'S Casar, in 1738 v 

WE give this edition of the tragedy 
of the dtath of Caefar, by Mr. 
<3e Voltaire, who, we can fafely fay, 
is the firft that has mad^ the englifh 
xnufcs known in France. He tranflated 
into verfe fome years ago, fevcral paffages 
cut of the bcft poets of England, for the 
inftruftion of his friends ; and, by that 
means, he induced many to learn the 
Englifh •, fo that, now, this language is 
become familiar to men of letters. It is 
doing fervice to our. minds to embellifh 
them^thus witlj. the riches of foreign 
countries. 

Among the molt: fingular extra£ts from 
the englifh poets that our friend tran- 

* Tliis in the orlgina!, is called the publliher's 
l^reface* 

flated 



flated for us, was the fcenc of Antony 
aad the people of Rome, taken from<he 
tragedy of Julius Casrar, which was wrote 
an hundred and fifty years ago by the 
famous Shafedpear^ and afted to this day 
with fuch fuccefs on the theatres of Lon- 
don, We a^ed for the whole play, but 
it was impoffible to tranflate it. 

Shakefpcar was a great genius, bvit he 
lived in an ignorant age, and one finds jn 
all his pieces the barbarifm of the timesj 
much more than the genius of the writer.. 
Mr. de Voltaire, inftead of tranflating the 
monftrous compofition of Shakelpear, 
wrote in the ^nglifli ta:fle, this Julius 
Casfar, which we now prefent to the pujb^ 
lie. This imitation is not like the Sif 
iPolitick of Mr. de St. Evrembnd, who,, 
without any knowledge of the engliilt 
ftage. Or being even acquainted with the 
language, publiflied his Sir Politick, with 
an intent to make engTifll comedy known 
to the French. It may be juftly faid of 
that comedy that it was neither in tl^ 
t^e of the Englilh, nor or of any other 
nation^ 

h 



It is cafy to perceive in the tragedy of 
the death of C^lar^ the genius and cha<^ 
ra&er of the cngliih writers, as well a$ 
that of the Roman people. There f!eigns 
thro*itthatpredominantlovecrf'liberty,and 
that boldnefs of fentiment, which is feK 
dom to be met with in french authors. 

The Englifti have another tragedy dT 
the death of C^iar,. wrote by the d^e 
of Buckingham; Therc is one in italian^ 
by the abbe Conti, a Venetian nobleman* 
Thefe performances agree but in this .pan- 
ticular, that there is no love in any of thenu 
None of thefe authors debaied this gran<| 
fubjed with an intrigue of gallanrry^ 
but about five and thirty years ago one 
of the greateft wits of France -f having 
joined with mifs Barbier to compofe a 
/ Julias Casfar, he took care to r^prefent 
Ca^far and Brutus as lovers, and as jealous 
of each other. This ridicule is one of 
the moft ftriking examples of the force 
of cuftom. Nobody dares to corrieft the 
french ftage in this particular. In Ra- 
cine, Mithridates, Alexander and Porus, 
xAi^.be gallants, CorneiUe did not get 

the 

t Mopileur de Foi^tenelle. 
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the better of this wcaknefs iir any one in»^ 
ftance. None of his plays are without 
love, and, it muft be confcfled, that in 
his tragedies, if you except the Gid 
and Polyeuftes, this paffion is as ill 
painted as it is improperly introduced; 
Our prefent author has-, perhaps, gone 
into the other extreme. Several people 
complain tharthis play contains too much 
ferocity ; they are ftruck with horror at 
feeing Brutus facrificing, to the love of 
his country, not only his bcnefaftor, but 
his father. All that can be anfwered is^ 
that fuch was the charafter of Brutusj 
and that men muft be drawn fiich as they 
are. There ftill fubfifts a letter wrote by 
this high-fpirited Ronran, in which he 
declares, he would kill* his very father 
for the fafety of the republic. It is 
known that Ca^far was his father : that is 

enough to juftify this-boldiiefs of Mr, dt 
[ Voltaire. • 
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DISSERTATION 

On Ancient and Modern TRAGEDY, 

Addrefied to his Eminence. 

CARDINAL QUERINI,. 

A noble Venetian, Biftiop of Brefcia, and 
Librarian- of the Vatican., 

My Lor IT, 

IT was worthy of fuch a genius as your 
lordfhip's, and of a perfon who is at 
the head of the moft ancient library in 
the worldj to devote yourfelf entirely to 
literature. We muft have expefted fuch 
princes of the church un4er a pontifF*i 
who had enlightened the chriftian world 
before he governed it. But if the learned 
in general are indebted to you, I am 
more particularly fo than the reft, for the 

^ Bei^edid the. fourteenth.. 

honour. 
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honour you have done me in tranflating 
into fuch beautiful verfe the Henriade, 
and the poem of Fontenoy. The two 
virtuous heroes I1iave"iunfg^ ate become^ 
at prefent, yours. You have added beau- 
tics to my writings, in order to - render 
the names of Henry the fourth and of 
Lewis the 'fifteenth, ftill more revered in 
Europe^ and in order (o ^ extend the ^- 
ther, a tafte for the fine arts. 
' Among the obligations that all mo- 
dern nations lie under to the Italians, and 
efpecially to the popes and their minifters, 
we muft reckon the advancement of lite- 
rature, which has fbfteaed i>y 4egF^e9tiie 
gro(s and favage matiners of our northern 
nations, and to which we are now indebted 
for^T poUrenefs, ourgbry and our delight. 
It was under the great Leo the 
tenth, that, the Greek theatre was reftor- 
ed, as well as the gr«:ian eloquence. The 
Soplioniflba of the celebrated prelate 
Triffino, the pope's nuncio, was the firft re- 
gular tragedy that Europe pofieffed, after 
fo many ages of barbarifm : as the Ca- 
landra of cardinal Bibicna had already 

bcea 
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ibeen the firft: comedy in modern Ttalf. 
You were the firft who built magnificent 
theatres, and who communieated to the 
-world fome idea of that fplendor of an- 
cient Greece, which tiitw together fo many 
thoufand ibreigncf s to its folemnities, and 
-which was the model of other nations in 
every particular. 

If your countrymen have not always 
equalled' the ancients in tragedy, it is not 
the -fault of your language, which is fer- 
tile, harmonious, and pliable to every 
fubjeft ; but it is more probable that the 
progrefs you have made in mufic, has pre- 
judiced that which you would have other- ' 
wife made in the true drama. The one 
obftruftcd the advancement of the other. 

Give me leave to enter into a literary 
difcuffion with your eminence. Some 
people accuftomed to the general ftile of 
dedicatory epiftles, will be furprifed at fee- 
ing me contented with comparing greek 
and modern cuftoms, inftead of compar- 
ing the great men of antiquity to 
thofe of your illuftrious houfe ; but I am 
^ddrefling myfeff to a fage, to a fcholar, 

wbofe 
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,iyfaoie inflirudions will enlighten me^ and 
with whom I have the honour to be a 
collegue in the moft ancient academy of 
Europe, whofe naembers are employed in 
the like purfuits ;. I am addrelfing myfelf 
in fine,, to a perfoii wiio takes greater 
pleafure ia giving me inlbufbions, than 
in receiving my compliments. 

FIRST PART. 

Of the grecian tragedies, imitated* by 
fome- french and itdian- operas. 

A celebrated author of your nation fays, 
that fince the flouriftiing days of Athens,Tra- 
gedy wandering and abandoned, goes from 
country to country, in fearch for fome- 
body to take it under its carc,and reftorc 
it to its former honours ; but has fearched 
hitherto in vain. 

If he means that in. no natioi^ there are 
theatres^ in which, chorufes fill up the 
fcene in great meafure, finging ftrophes, 
epods, and anti-ftrophe^,^ accompanied 
by folemn dances ^ that in no nation 
th/erc ere aftors raifed on, a kind of ftilts. 
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their faces <iovered with a vhal^d, oni 
fide of which exprefles joy, and the other, 
grief; that tl^ declamation of our tra- 
gedies is not fet to mufic, nor accompa^ 
aied by flutcsf ; he is certainly in the right; 
and it is not, perhaps, to our difcredit. 
Perhaps the form of our tragedies, which 
draws nearer nature, is equal to thofe of 
Greece, which bore a more impoling, and 
awiul, afpeft. 

If this author means, that, in general^ 
^s gneat art is not as much efteemed 
fince the revival of learning, as it for* 
merly ^as ; that fbnae European nations 
have now and then been ^ungrateful to! 
the fucceflbrs of Sophodes and Euripides ; 
that our theatres bear no refemblance to 
thofe magnificent edifices which the Athe* 
nians gloried in*; that we are more neg- 
ligeht .and regardlefs than they were, of 
thefe Ipeftacles, which arc become fo ne- 
ceflary in our great towns ; . I am entirely 
of hk opinion. £/ fapitj el mecum facit^ 
£t jove judicat aquo. 

Where can we find a fpeftacle which 
can .give us any idea of the greciaa fccnej? 

it 
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it is probably in your tragedies, called- 
operas, that this refemblance fubfifts. 
People may be furprifed at' my faying, 
that an Italian opera has fome likenefs to 
the Greek ftage. Yet I muft fay the 
recitativ9 of the Italians, is^ €xa6Uy the 
^nelopea of the Greeks •, it is this decla* 
nation iet to mufic,^ and^^aompanied by' 
mufiqal inftramentSi This melopea, which' 
is tirefome only in your W)rft tragedy^ 
vperas^ is admirable^ in your choice com- 
pofidons. The chorus which you have 
added for^ ibme yeans pajft, and: which has 
a neceflary conneftian : with the whok, 
k fd . much th& . nFubre refembling to idse 
. ancient chorus^ as it ^s fiing in a dkWtt-^ 
eirt -manner from the reeitativo; as the 
ftrophe,^ the epode,, and ther. anti-ftnophc, 
were fct to very difitrenc. n^afic from 
the pnelopea of- the {cenes. , Add to thefe 
refembtances, that in fevcral of the tragic- 
operas of the celebrated abbie Metalbaiioy 
the unities o£ a£bion, time, and place^^ 
are obfervedj befides,- thde pieces arc 
frill.of that poetic expreflion, thatcon- 
dnuedl elegance^i. with, wbiciv. nature is 
C adorned, 




adorned) but never orer*cIiarged ; a t^^ 
lent, fince the Giieeks^ pofiefled bj; Ra^ 
cine alone among us, and, Addiian among 
the Englifh. 

I am confcious that thefe tragedies, ren- 
dered fo awful by the charms of muficj 
and the grandeur of the whole fpeftacle, 
have one great fauk^ which the Greeks 
took care always to avoided I know this 
fault has made monfters: oS pieces the 
beft wrote, and, in other refpefts, the 
moft regular ; it confijfts in introducing 
in every fcene, fon;ie little ;fpng>,fome^ de- 
tached ariett4^ that ifiteinapt the: aif^on, 
to (hew the talents, and hear the trilling 
of an effeminate, but brilliant voice, at 
the expence of the intereft we fook in 
the ftory, at the expence of common 
fenfe. The great author whom I have 
juft mentioned, and who took many of 
his pieces from our tragic theatre, has^ 
through diiJt of genius, alcoafticonvertedj 
this fault into a beauty. The words of 
his fongs arc. often an ornament to the 
fubjeft; they are full of p^flipn, and arcf 
fometimes equal to the fxneft paffages:in^ 

the 
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^ odes of Horace. I quote the foiloD^^' 
. kig ftanza as a proof of this aflercion ; it 
18 fung by Arbaces, who is wrongful!)^ 
accufed: 

V6 Solcando cm mar credtle 

• * 

Senza vele, 

E ienza farte : 
Freme Ponda» il del s'lmbmna^ 
Crefeeil vento, e manea Parte: 
E il volar ddla fortuna 
Son conflretto a feguittar 
Infelice in quello ftato 
Son da tutd abaodonato ; 
« Meco fola e Pinnocenza 

Che mi porta a naufiagar.f 

ril add another fublime arictu which is 
. fung ty the King of the Parthians, when, 
defeated by Adrian, and refolved to make 
his very lofs contribute to hia revenge : 

f I am let ^drift on a dangerous Tea : my veiTelhas 
neither mafb nor fails. The waves roar aloud, ^A 
t!he iieaveiis menace my deftrudtion. The florm in- 
creaies, but I am void of (kill to hinder its effe^ 
Thus dcftincd to whatever courfe the winds direft 
me, anddefHtute of fucceur, I am abandoned by all 
butroy innocenoe, iwhich is Ac catifc of my itiisfor^ 

tttUCS. ' 

There 
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•Spr «zza U fiiror del vento 
Robofta quercia, awezza 
Di cento venti c cento 
L'iBJuQe a tollerar : 

E ie p«r cade jal foolo, 
^J>ie|;a per T ande U vote ; 
B con qupl vento ifteffo . 
Va contrafiando ii mar.f 

Tliere are mmy tMKoiecpaibc$Aty% 
%ut wkftt are beauties vfhevi vllc^ are wdS^ 
^lacad ? And what yfoxAi have been iaid 
at Athens, if (Hdipus and Oreftes, m the 
moment of the moft intercfting ^event 
•had quav^ered fongs, or addrefied fimikis 
t<> Ele6tra and jbcaflia ? we muft then at* 
low that the opera, iti prepofleffiag die 
Jtalians by the charms of mufic, -has dc- 
ftroyed on the one hand, the true tragedy 
of Greece, as it rcftored it oa th^ pt;hen 

t The firong and aaicjewt Q^kf w^iali has ivith- 
llood the rigour of an handred winters, deipifes the 
iodden iii|ttalU t>f f^ng wiu^. And w^eo :0t..laft 
their force has jcaeafticed its proud hsxn^ upon th^ 
waters, it .even there bcQcm^s ao^eyiris^fiadeito^tte 
freedom of their pafl!age. 

K Our 
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Our french operas would have been of 
ftill worfc confequence. Our melopea is 
Hill more diftant than youris from natural 
declamation ; it is lefs fpirited ; it never 
^ows the fcenes a- fufEcient length ; it 
demands ftiort dialogues of little detached 
maxims, each of which produces a kind 
cf fong. 

Lietthofe, who are acquainted with the 
«rue literature of other nations, and 
whofe knowledge is not confined (o j^he 
Mrs of our ballads, remember that ad- 
imirable fcene in the Clemenza di Tilo^ be- 
tween Titus and his favourite, who had 
confpired agaiaft him ; I iriean that fcene 
in which Titus fays to Sex t us thefe divine 
jwords^ 

Siam foli : il tuo fovrano 
Non e prefente ; apri il tao core a Tito, 
Confidati all' amico ; io ti prometto 
►a' Augailo nol fapra.f 



•f- Sejctus we are alone. Your fovereign is not 
•prcfent. Open the fecrets of your heart to fitust 
who is your friend. I promifeyou the emferor Siall 
never know it. 

Let 



[^95] 
Let them read over the following fo- 
liloquy, where Titus fays thefe other 
words, which ought to be the eternal lef- 
fon of all kings, and the detight Of all 
mankind* 



II torre altrui la vita 



£ facolta commune 

AI piu vil della terra ; il darla e folo 

De' numi» et de* regnanti. f ; 

i :■?■••• 

Thefe two fcenesij equal, if nocifupei*'^ 
rior, to any thing that Greece producbd y 
worthy of Corneillc when he doea.riot de-- 
claim, and of Racine when he >is, noc' 
weak; thefe two feenesii which- are. m)t 
founded. on a conamoA operA4ntrigue, 
but on the moft noble fentiments of the 
human mind, are three times as long as 
the longeft fcehes. of oun mufiical trage* 
dies. Such paflages would not fiSccecd' 
on our lyric theatre, which is I'upported 
only by maxims of gaflantry, and afFeft- 
cd love, if yo\i except Armid'a^and the 

> 

+ The loweft wretcjh.on earth, enjoys. the power 
of taking life away ; but the prefej^ipg it^ is a 
privilege granted only unto gods and foyereigns. 

K 2 fine 
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fijit keties 6{ iphigefi^ia) which arc more 
adiAffed thftp imkated. 

AmeBgmftl^^her fb^rits, We alio have 
in oar di€pe$i optrss^ a great humba* tsl 
feparate fongs» which are ftili more ik- 
fcftive than yours, as they are lels con •- 
netted with thfc fiifegeft. The words arc 
almoft alwj^ys <:hofen fot th^ muficiahs, 
who, not being able to exprefi in their 
little airs, the bold and nervous terms of 
ow langua^, require words that are 
we^, efiemtnate, vague and foreign to 
the aftioQ, and ad^ted, fon^e how or 
other, :ta itoea&iFed airs, not unlike thofe 
that are known in Venice under the name 
of barcarok. What corniefiftion, for ex- 
ample, between ^hefeut^ difcovered by 
his father the very mftant he was to be 
poifbned by him, and theie ridiculous 
}2trcirds? 

JLe plas lage 

S' enfainme et s' engage, 

Saiisfcavdir commelit. 

' •f'hc wiM 6f imankind. 
Of a (Udden ki^ enamoured ' 
Without knowing WJby- 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding thefc faults, I muft 
ftiil be of opinion, that our good tragedy 
operas, foch as Atis, Armida, Thefeus, 
arc what cao give us the jufteft idea at 
prefent of the theaitre of Athens, be- 
caufe thefe tragedies are fet to muTie,. 
as were thofe of Greece ; becaufe the 
ehorus, as defeftive as it has beea 
rendered, and as fulfome a panegypift of 
maxims of gaUantry, refembks, however^^ 
the grecian chorus, in that k oft^n occu- 
pies the fcene. It does not fay what it 
Ought tafay ; it does not deliver precepts 
: ©f virtue, et regaf iratas ei amet peccart 
Hm^Jffcsi but* yet if muft he allowed^ 
jth^( th£ lorm of ovr tragedy-rpperas traces 
.to our minds (the fprm c^ the grecian 
ir^edy, in fg^!ne refpeds. I concluded 
. aft<r cofifuUing the men of letters, who 
are mofl: verfed in s^ntiqui^y, that our operosr 
arc the copy and the ruin of the trage* 
dy of Athens ; the copy, as th^y admit 
a mclopea, a chorus, divinities, and ma^ 
chines •, and the deArudtion, as it has ac- 
cuftomed youth to be better acquainted 
with found than fenfe, to prefer the 

K 3 charms 



charms of the ear to thofe of the mind, and 
a fine quaver to a fublime thought -, and 
has given the praife due to' merit, to the 
moft infipid and worft wrote performances, 
when they were fupported by a few agree- I 
able fongs. Notwithftanding all thcfc 
faults, the charms that refult from the 
happy jundtion of fcenes, of chorufles, of 
dances and mufic, and the variety of de- 
corations iilence ieven criticifm. The beft 
tragedy or comedy is not as affiduoufly 
frequented as a moderate opera. Regu-- 
far, fevere, noble beauties, are not th^- 
naoft admired by the vulgar. If Cinna^^ 
be aftcd once or twice . in a fea(bn, the 
Venetian feftival will run a quarter of a 
year : an epic poem is lefs read, than li- 
centious epigranis ; and a fhort romance 
will fell better than- de Tbou*^ hiftory. 
Few people employ great painters, but 
all the world is quarrelling about chineic 
baubles, and fragil ornaments. We get 
our apartments gilt and varnifhed; but 
we riegleft noble architeAure ; in ftiort, 
in ev^ry art, little embellifiiments are 
preferred to jeal merit* 

SECOND 
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SECOND PART. 

Of french tragedy, compared to the 
tragedy of Greece. 

True tragedy very h^^pily appeared in 
Franc?, before we had an opera, which 
might have fmothered it. An author, 
named Mairet, was. the ffrft whain his 
imitation of the Sophonilba of Triflino^ 
introduced the three unities, which yoa 
had borrowed from the Greeks. Our 
fcene became by degrees more refined and 
got the better of that barbarifm and inde>- 
trency, which juftified; in Ibme meafure, 
thofe people, whofe feverity of manners 
condemned every kind of fpeftacles. 

The adors did not appear, as was the 
cuftom at Athens, in buflcins, which 
were aftually ftilts ; their faces were not 
hid under great malks, in which the bra- 
^ zen tubes rendered the voice more ftri- 
king, "and more terrible. As we could 
not have the melopea of the Greeks, we 
fatisfied ourfelves with a fimple harmo- 
nbus declamation, fuch as you -aUb made 
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ufc of at firft -, in fhort, our tragedici 
were trncT imitations of nature. We 
fubftituted hiftory in the place of grecian 
mythology. Politicks, ambition, jealoufy, 
the pangs of love, reiglied on our ftage. 
yiuguftus, Cinna^ Casfar, Cornelia, more 
refpedable perfenages than the heroes of 
fable, have often ^ke oa ow feene, as 
they would have done in ancient Rome« 
I do not pretend that the french thea- 
tre has excelled the theatre of Greece 
an every refped, or fhoukl make ttas laft 
forgot. Inventors hold always the firft 
place in the memory of naen \ bCft what- 
ever refpe£t we may profefe for thefe cre- 
ative gdniufes, it ihouid not hinder us 
from allowing, that their fiicceflSsirs. give 
415 much more fatisfadioa^ We relpcft 
Homer, but we read Taflb^ where we 
fiieet with many beauties that Homer was 
uMcq^aiAted with. We admii^ Sopho- 
cles i and yet how many of our good 
tragic authors have paflages in their 
works* which Sophocles himfelf had been 
proud of imttatieg, had thefe writers prece-- 
ded him ? TheGreeks would have learned 
from our modern poets, to. open the in- 
trigue 



ferigue wirii greater art, to cwifteft th^ 
Icencs with lijch ' imperccptibk ipa-- 
Hagement, that it iievcf fuflfers thf: 
jftagc to remain empty, and whi(:h 
accounts for the prefcnce or abfence of 
every perfonage> a m^oagijment, in which 
the ancients have been much wanting^ 
and in which def^e^t^ Triflinp unhappily 
imitated them- 
I maktwir fpr «*amp|^, th^t Spph^ 

cles and £urtpide$ would Ipojc op |h? S^ 
fcene of Jlacine's Sajazef:, as a ^chopl 
where they might reap a4vaAt^es, ifi 
feeing an old experienced general itHi*- 
mate by the di£Eeiient: ^eftioo^ lie 0^y 
that he meditates fome ^cat entei^ife, 

They would have adrnired hPW this 
confpirator uii&lds aifterward? hi^ 4i^figns, 
and gives an account of hi9 ctodiL^. 
This great merit of the art»* WW mt 
J^nown to the invieotors c£ the ant. This 
clafhing of paifions, this coniiiS: frf op- 
pi^te ieiHimeAtS) t^efe fpirited ipeechfs 
of enemies and rivals, th#fe quarrels, 
""thefe threats^ and mutual con^Iaints; 
thefc interefldng difputcs, . where every 

ihiqg is iaid ^t ihopld h? S^dh thefe ji« 
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tuatibns that are fo well managed and 
brought about, would have amazed them : 
they wo«ld not like, perhaps, in the 
Phaedra of Racine, that Hypolitus Ihould 
^eib coldly amorous of Aricia, and that 
his governor fhould give him leffbns of 
gallantry ; but they would certainly have 
admired the defpair of -Phaedra, on find- 
ing out her rival, which is much fuperior 
to the fatire on leartied women, that is 
■{ptn out fo long by Hypolitus iaEuri- 
*pides; and who, on that occafion, in 
fsi&i becomes a paltry perfoiiage of co- 
medy. Above- all, the greeks would have 
cbeen'furpwfed at- the number of fublime 
paffages that are p be found every where 
iii^thfe^nodetn performances, . 
' What an effeft the following anfWer 
would have produced on their minds ? A 
father coolplainingof his fon's cowardice, 
is afked the ifoUowing qucftion, by way 
'^f apology : ^ 

What couldiie do, my lord, when three opposM him ? 

"To which h^replies ': 

He might have died Tj- ^ 

. t See Mr. Whitehead's Roman Father, which, in 
this piflage, is a trinflation from Corneille's Horace, 

' And 
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And this other anfwer, -ftill more paC 
fioned and more beautiful, that Hermione- 
makes to Oreftes, after having infifted on 
the death of Pyrrhus, whom fhe loves,, 
and hearing that unhappily Ihe has been^ 
'but too well obeyed i Ihe then exclaims 
againft Oreftes :. 

What had he done ? What could provoke thy mad« 

nefs 
To afTailinate fb great^. fo brave a man ?. 
Who fet thee on^? 

ORESTES". 

grant me patience. Heaven ! 

With your own lips did you not cuHc the tyrant T 
Pronounce his death, and urge me to deftroy him ? 

HERMIONE. 
What if,, tranfported by my boundlefs paffibp,. 

1 cpu'd not bear to fee him. wed another. 
Were you to obey -a jealous woman's phrenzy ? 

The Greeks have other beauties; but 
Heave it to ybu, my lord, if they poffefs 
any of this fort. • . 

I will go a ftep farther, and fay, that 
thefe men who were enanloured of Li^^ 
* . : . berty. 
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bcrty, sod who ckclared To often, that 
no people can think with greatnefs, but 
in a republic, thcie men would learn to talk 
of liberty with the dignity fuitable to it, 
in fcvcral of our pieces, wrote in the 
heart of a monarchy. 

The moderns pofTefs, alio, much more 
than the Greeks, fubjefts taken from pure 
invention. We have had feveral of this 
fort in the time of Cardinal Richelieu ,; 
it was his tafte, as it was alfo that of tlie 
Spaniards : he thought it beft to confider 
firft the chara6ters that were defigned to 
appear ; afterwards to plan a plot ; and 
then, to add the names as is done in co- 
medy ; and, as lie ufed to do, when he 
had a mind to divest himfelf from the 
fatigue of government. Rotpou's Wen- 
ceflas is entirely on this plan : the whole 
is fiftitious. But the author had a mind 
to draw the charafter of a young naan, 
violent in his paflions, with a mixture of 
good and bad quaFities, and a fond, but 
weak fathef ; and, in part, he fucceeded. 
The Cid and Heraclius^ taken from the 
Spaniards, are alfo invented ftories : not 

but 
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but that there has been an emperor named 
Heraclius, and a Spanifh captain wha 
bore the name of Cid ; but hardly any of 
the adventures that are attributed to 
, eithet^ are ibunded on fa£t. In Zara and 
Alz^ira^ (if I may be allowed to mention^ 
theie pieces, and I mendon them only to 
give examples that are Icnown) atl k ima-^ 
^iaed, even to the very names. I can- 
*not conceive, after this, how father Bn»- 
may cou^id have aflerted in his ^reek 
theatre, that tragedy will not admit of 
fiditaious fufage6ts, and that fuch a liberty 
was never taken in Athens. . He puzzles 
Jiimielf to find out the reafoQi of a && 
•that does not exift. *^ I thimk, fays fae» 
that the rea^ may be found in the na- 
ture of the huiman ntiind: probability 
only can. affb6k it ; and it is not likely that 
evants worthy of tmgedy, ihcmld be db* 
Sc^tely unknown ; if» therefore, a poet 
inyents a futgeift even to the names, the 
ipe&atof is locked, every thing feems 
incredible, and the piece jnifles its asm> 
Sox want of being probsd^e*^ 



/ 
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In the firft place, it is falfe, that tRtr 
Greeks denied themfelves this fpecies oC 
•tragedy, Arillbtle exprefsly fays, that: 
Agathon rendeicjed himfclf famous by it-^ 
In the fecond place, it is falfe t^at fucU — 

tragedies do not meet with appfeufe: expe. 

rience is here contrary" to father Brumoy. - 
In the third place, the.i'eafon he afligns-^s 
for the . ill fuccefs jof fuch tragedies,, is -^ 
alfo extremely falife. It Ihews little know- 
ledge of the human heart, to imagine- 
that fiftion cannot afFed it. In th< 
fourth place, a fubjedt of pure invention, 
and one that is real, though unknown, 
are exaftly the fame, with regard to the 
.^e&ators: and as our fcene admits fub- 
jefts of any period or country, the Ipec- 
tator fhould be obliged to confuk* every 
book that is wrote, before he could, de- 
termine, whether the aftioh then rc^re^ 
fented, be hiftorical: or fabulous : hietiirill 
hardly take that trouble, but rather fuf- 
fers himfelf to be moved, when the ftory 
is affcfting : he certainly will not take it 
into his head to. fay, on feeing Polieu(5tesis 
** I never heard of Severus or Paulina,. 
'" aad 



and therefore tRofe perfonages muft make 

no impreflion on me." Father Brumoy 

ihouM have only remarked, that pieces 

of this nature are much more difficult to 

compbfe than any others. The wholfe 

.ch$rafter of Phaedra was already in Eurir 

pidesf ; her love fpeeches may be found in 

Seneca, the /tragic author '^ the entire 

fcene of Auguftus and of Ginna, is ia 

Seneca the philofopher ; but Severus and 

Paulina were taken from CorneiUe^s own 

head. But though father Brumoy be mifta- 

ken in this point, his book, however, is 

one of the beft and moft ufeful in our 

languajge-, and while I am attacking a 

particular opinion of this author, I efteem, 

in general, his labour and histafte. 

I return, and muft fey^ that it (hews a 
want of judgment and of feeling, not to 
be convinced how m.uch the freneh fcene 
is luperior to that of Greece, in the coiv 
4u£t, in the ih vent ion, and in the parti- 
cular beauties that are interfperfed through 
our different performances. 

On the other hand, we muft be very 
partial and very unjuft. not tq allow t^^t 

gallantry. 
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^allahtiy, admoft every where, counccn- 
balances and weakens the oiany other ad- 
vantages we pofieis. 

We muft own, that out of about four 
hundred tragedies chat have been repre*- 
iented on the ^nch flage, fince it became 
poffeffed of any merit, there are not 
above ten or twelve, which are not found- 
ed on a love-intrigue, better adapted to 
comedy than to tragedy. In fa&, it is 
always the fame play, the fame plot, made 
VLp of 'a fit of jealoufy atid a falling out ^ 
rand unravelled by a marriage *, it is a con- 
tkued feries of coquetry •, a meer comedy, 
in which princes are thea&ofs, and where 
faiood is fotnetimes fpilt for form's fake. 

Moft of thofe pieces are really fo like 

comedy, that the players began to aft 

and recite them, in the fame manner they 

afted in what they call high or grave 

comedy. 

* They coontiibuted, by that method, to 
thpom tragedy intoftiil gneater difgrace ; the 
pomp and magoifiGence of declamation were 
entirely forgot. They piqued themfelv^s on 
-repeating verifies th^ would liave repeated 

profej 
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profe ; they did not eonfidcr that a language^, 
above the common difcourfe, ihould alfa 
be pronounced in a manner diflrcrcnt frorrt 
a familiar Tone. And if fome aftors had 
not happily correfted themfelves of thefe 
faults, in a Ihort time tragedy, among us, 
would have been little more than a feries of 
gallant converfetions,. repeated with eold- 
nefs and indifference. It is not long ago^ 
that in our different companies of players, 
tlie principal parts in tragedy were knowr* 
-under the names of the loyer and the 
imftrefs. If a foreigner had enqmxddt 
Athens, which is your befl aftor for thfe 
lovers in Iphigenia, in Hecuba, in the 
HeracHdes, in CEdipus, and in Eleftra ? 
The meaning of fuch. a queftion would 
not be underftoodi The french fcene 
'has cleared itfelf of this reproach by fome 
-tragedies, in which love is a paffion of 
real rage, and highly worthy of the ftage ; 
and by others, in which, even the word 
Ipve is not once mentioned. \ The pattgs 
of love nev«r drew as many tears from 
thfe audience's eyes, as the ties of nature. 
The lieart is but (lightly touched at a 

miftrefs's. 
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miftrefs's complaints ; bat it is deejay 
affe&ed at the ^mournful fituation of a 
mother, who is going to lofe an only 
fon. 

The road to nature is more noble, and 
infinitely furer; the moft ftriking paf- 
fages in Iphigenia, are thofe where Clir 
temneftra defends her daughter, not thofe 
where Achilles: defends his miftrefs,. 

In Semiramis, a fpedlacle is attempted 
more pathetic than even that in Me rope. 
All the folemnity of the ancient greek 
theatre is intrp4uced. It would be a hard 
cafe, that after 'our great matters have 
furpaffcd .the Greeks, ia fo many parts of 
tragedy J we could not equal them in the 
dignity of the reprefentations. One of 
the chief obftacles, which hinders on our 
ftage any great and pathqtic aftipn is, the 
number of fped^ators which are confound- 
ed on the fcene with the a<3:ors . of the 
play. This indecency was particularly 
remarkable at the firil repr^fentation of 
Semiramis. The. principal adlref$ of 
X/>ndon, who was prefent at the firft 
d^itig of j;his piece, co^ild not get the 

better 
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better of her furprife. She was^at aloft ta 
conceive, how people could be fuch ene- 
mies to their own pleafures, to fpoil a 
fpeftaclc without enjoying it This abufe 
was afterwards correfted in thereprefen- 
tations of Semiramis, and it might eauly 
be fuppreffed for ever. We muft not 
imagine that an inconvenience of that 
kind is inconfiderisible ;. it has deprived 
France of feveral mafter-pieces, which 
would certainly have been ventured on 
an unembarraffed ftage, proper for adion, 
fuch as the other nations of Europe 
poflefs. 

But this great fault is not the only one 
which deferves corrcdtion. I cannot be 
enough furprifed, nor complain too loud- 
ly of the little care that is taken in France, 
to render our theatres worthy of the ex- 
cellent pieces that are reprefented on 
them; and worthy of the nation which 
makes them its chief delight and amufe- 
ment. Cinna, Athalia, deferve to be 
performed in a better place than in, a 
tennis-court, at one end of which have 
been placed fome decorations in the Very 

• - word: 
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worft taftc i and where the Ipeftators are 
placed, in a manner that is contrary to 
order or reafon j fomc ftanding oa 
the very ftagc, and fome in what 
they call the pit, where they are inde- 
cently crowded and preffed, and where 
they rufh againft each other tumultuoufly 
and in bodies, Hke a feditious multitude^ 
Our dramatic compo(itions are performed 
near the northern Pole*, in play-houfes 
infinitely more , magnificent, better con- 
trived, and with more decency, than ia 
Paris. 

How very diftant are we from the flcitt' 
and refiried tafte that reign^ efpectally in 
this point, alt over Italy? It is a ftiame 
that thefe remains of barbarifm fhould 
be fufFered to fubtift in a city, renowned 
ibr politenefe, grandeur, and opulence; 
as well as for the great number of its in- 
habitants. The tenth part of what we- 
ipend every day in trifles, that are magni- 
ficent, but ufelcfs and fragil, would be 
fuflicient to raife public buildings of 

* ' f At Pet^frurgv 
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^vtty kind^ and render Par» «u nuignH 
* ficeiit, as it is Tick wd well peopled ; and 
mdke it one diy equad to Roofie, ^ick is 
^W model m lb manf reipedts. This 
was one of the hmaaortal Colbert's priK* 
je<^s. I Datcer mj/tfelf, liiac, yoa wiii 
forgive this ibort digreffion in favour of 
kfUj asid of my. coontiy^ and thac, peiv 
ha|>6 it may ii^pare, &nie lanae or otiher^ 
the ^nag^r^ea of that dfyy ^th a noble 
<ie(ire of iiiiitadng the tnagiftrates of 
Athens, of Rome, and of modem Italy. 
A theatre bmk according to art, fliould 
^be a ^acious edifice : it fhould repre- 
fent part of a puUic fifuore, the teriA 
tile of a palace, the entrance to a tem- 
ple. It ought ISO be fo managed, tl^at a 
perfonage feen by the audience, might be 
fuppofed vinfeen by the other pcrfonages 
of the fccne, according as it fhould be 
jieceflaiy. It fhould pleafe the eye, 
which mtifl: always be iirft fatisficd. It 
ought to be fufccptrble of the mofl ma- 
jeflic pomp. AH the fpeftators fhould 
hear and fee -equally w^ll iii every p^t of 
the hotife. How can all tlus be expefted 

on 



cti a narrow ftage, in the midft of a par- 
cel of young fellows, who hardly leave 
room for the a£fcors to perform their parts. 
And on this account, the greatefl; number 
of our plays are nothing more than tedi- 
ous conveifations ; all dramatic adion is 
often loft, or rendered ridiculous. This 
abufe ftill fubfifts, becaufe it was once 
eftabliftied ; and, for the fame reafon that 
people feldom throw down their houfes, 
though they are confcious that they are 
ill-coritrivcd. Public abufes are feldbm 
corrected till the laft extremity. 

However, when I talk of dramatic, 
aftion, I mean Ibme iblemnity, fome ce- 
remony, feme affembly ; in ftiort, fome 
event neceffary to the play, and not one 
of thofe vain ihews, that are rather childilh 
than pompous, thofe refources of a deco- 
rator, which muft make up for the bar- 
rennefs of the poet, and which amufejihe 
eyes, when the talent is wanting to (peak 
to the head, or to the heart. I have 
been at the play in London j wlien the 
whole ceremony of the coronation of a 
king of England, was ijeprefented to the 

greateft 
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greateft nicety. A champion in his coat 
-of mail enters upon the ftage on horfeback. 
I have fometimes heard foreigners fay. 
Oh tbt fine opera ipc bfive fcen ! ab(!ve iwo 
hundred borfemen gallopped along the ftage. 
Thofe people- did not confider, that two 
good, lines are preferable in a play, to it 
regimcht of, cavalry. Wfc have at Paris 
a foreign comic theatre, where, not hav- 
ing msiny good pieces to repreient, they 
have introduced fireworks. It is a long 
while ago fince Horace, the man of all 
antiquity, who had the moft tafte, laugh- 
ed at thefe theatrical fopperies, which 
amufe the people : 

Chairs, coaches, caiU, in rattding rout are roll'd. 
And fhips of mighty bulk their fails unfold; 
At laft the model of fome captive towns, 
In ivory built, the fplendid Triumph crowns. 
Sure, if Democritus were yet on earth. 
The crowd would more .delight tjie laughing fagc, 
Than all^e fa^ce and follies of the ftage. ^ 

Francis's tranflation* 
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THIRD PART. 
SEMIRAMIS. 



For the many reaibns I hap^e had the 
lionoiir to mention to you, my Lordi 
you fee what a bold itndertaktng it was, 
to introduce Semiramis, aflfembiifrg toge-^ 
ther the diflferent orders of the ftate, to 
<Ieclare her intentions to marry ; to re* 
prefent the ghoft of Nintis riling from 
his tomb to prevent inceft, and to 
revenge his death -, Semiramis entering 
into the famous maufokum, which Ihc 
herfelf had built, coming back mortally 
wounded by her own fon, and juft e3q)ir- 
ing. * It was to be apprehended, that 
fuch a fpedtacle would (hock the audience ; 
and in fa£t; moil of thofe who frequent 
the playhoufe, accuSxnned as they were^ 
to meer elegies and tedious convetfations, 
conlpired together againf^ this new fpe- 
cies of tragedy. It is mentioned in hif- 
tory, that formerly in a city of Greece, 
there were premium^ propofed for thofe 

who 
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who^ Ihould find oqt new fotirccs^ plea- 
fare. Here it was juft the contrary. But . 
all the efforts that were madeto difcredit 
this new kind of dran^a, really tragical and 
terrible, have been fruitlefs. Many people 
fatd, and even wrote, that there was no faith 
now-a-days given to fpirits,and that the ap- 
parition of ghofts muft always be puerile 
in the eyes of an unprejudiced people. 
All antiquity believed -in fuch prodigies, 
find yet (hall we not be allowed to confomi 
to antiquity ! Our very religion has confc- 
crated thefe extraordinary ftrokes of provi- 
dence ; yet will it be ridiculous in us to 
fuppofe them ! 

The philofophic Romans had no belief 
in fpirits, in the time of the emperors, 
but young Pompey addrefles himfelf to a 
ghoft in the Pharfalia* The EngHfh cer- 
tainly believe as little as did the Romans, in 
the apparition of fpirits ^ yet do they fe6 
every day with great delight, in the tra- ' 
gedy of Hamlet, the ghoft of a king, 
which appears upon the theatre, on pretty 
much the fame o«cafion that the ghoft of Ni- 

nus does in Semiramis. Indeed I am far 

L from 
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from pretendii^ to juftify the tragedy of 
Hamlet in ,cv€ryr€fpea; it is a grofs and 
barbarous compofition, which would not 
be fupported by the lowefi: populace in 
France or Italy. Hanilet runs mad in the 
&cond aft, and Ophelia in the third * ^, 
he takes the father of his miftrefs for a rat, 
jruns him thro' the body ; and in defpair^ 



• M Hamlet docs notnin mad» tbou^ if he did, 
%ix^ Lear has proved^ what a beaadful diilrefs might 
arife from it ; he coaaterfeit^ madnefs for his €wa 
private end» bat nobody ever imagined, that he thinks 
lie is killing a rat, when he flays Polonium. If mon- 
flenr de Voltaire will be pleafed to recoiled the pai^ 
iage, yoa will find that he takes him fbr liis bettet*. 
jneaning the king, and that the rat is only mentioned 
to fave appearances.— ^That Ophelia's grave is du| 
upon the ilage, cannot be refuted ; but that very inde- 
eornm produces fo many fine refiedtions, and fuch an 
cxcdlent vein of morality, as perhaps cannot be pa* 
jralleled by the fcene Fran9oi£^ and is, without doubts 
wannery and more interefling, than the frigid, nnini- 
paffioned declamation of a more corredl writer, i 
cannot recdleft that Hamlet ever (hocked me with 
iniferable jells upon this occafion; nor do I remem- 
ber diat any of them are fuch honeft bottle compa* 
nions, as to caroufe and iing ,9ierry catches on the 
dage," No. 41 . Grt^^S'Inn Journal. 

the 
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the heroine drowns herfelf. ' Her grave is 
liug upon the ftage ; the gravecUggers enter- 
into a* converfation fuitable to fuch lovr 
wretches, and play, as it were, with fkulls 
and dead men's bones. Hamlet anfwers 
their abominable ftufF, with follies equally 
dilgufting : While this is going on, one 
of the a£tors makes the conqueft of Po- 
land ; Hamlet, with his mother and father- 
in-law, drink together lapon the ftage ; 
they ling at table 5 afterwards they 
-quarrel ; and battle, and death cnfue: in 
fliort, one would take this performance 
for the fruit of the imagination of a 
•drunken favage. But among all thefe 
grofs extravagancies, which render, at 
prefent, the engliih theatre fo abfurd and 
barbarous, you will find in Hamlet, 
by an oddity ftill more amazing, fcveral 
fublime paflages, worthy of the greateft 
genius. It feems as if nature took a 
pleafure in jpining together in Shakelpear*s 
mind, every thing that was great and fub- 
Jime, together with what the dulleft igno- 
rance could produce, either lov^ or de- 
teftable. 

L 2 We 
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*^e muft allow that, among the beauties 
-that Ihine jn the midft pf all thcfe fliocking 
inconfiftencies, the ghoft of Hamlet's 
father is one of the moft ftriking incidents. 
Jt has always, a great efiedt upon the Eng- 
iifti, I fay even upon thofe among them 
^who ar&4he moft learned, and moft tho- J 
Toughly convinced of the great irregula- 
rity of their ancient theatre. This ghoft 
infpires us with more terror at the veiy 
reading, than the apparition itfelf of Da- 
rius in the tragedy of Efchylus, called 
:the Perfians : And why ? Becaufe in Efchy^ 
Jus, Darius appears only to foretel the 
misfortunes of his family; but Id 
.Shakefpear, .the ghoft of Hamletfs father 
xromes to demand revenge ; comes to re- 
,veal fecret crinies : it is neither ufelef^ 
nor ^ukwardly introduced ; it ferves to 
fliew, that there cCxiQ^ an invifible 
.power, direding the world. All manr 
.kind, who have a love for juftice at the 
Jbottomof their hearts, arenaturallypleaf- 
jed, that Providence Ihould intereft itfelf 
in avenging innocence. People will feic 
,with fatisfaftion, in every age, and in 

jcverj^ 
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every country, that the Supreme Being 
employs itfelf in punifliing the crimes of 
thofr, whofe power renders them fuperior 
to the laws of Man : it is a cortfolation to 
the weak, and a curb to the wicked. 

And farther -, I dare aflert, that when 
iuch a prodigy is intimated in the begin- 
ning of a tragedy, when it is fully prepar- 
ed, when things are fo managed, that it is 
rendered neceflary; and even impatiently 
expedled by the audience ; I fay it then 
may be placed in the rank of natural 
events. 

I am fuUy perfuadcd^ that thefe great 
devicesare not to be made ufe of on every 
occafion. Nee deus inierjit nifi dignus vin- 
dice nodus. I certainly would not chufe to 
make Diana come from heaven, as Eu- 
ripides does, in the latter end of the tra- 
gedy of Phaedra; nor Minerva, in his Iphi- 
genia in Taurus, I would not make Bru- 
tus*s evil genius appear to him, as is found 
in Shakefpear. Such liberties fhould not 
be taken, but when they add to the in- 
trigue and terror of the piece -, and the in- 
tervention of thefe fupcrnatural >beings 
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jfhould never fcem to be unavoidably ne- 
ceflary. I mean that, if the plot of a 
tragic poem be fo perplexed, that the ap- 
pearance of a prodigy becomes the only 
method of unravelling it, then the au- 
dience, perceives the embarralEnent in 
which the author has put himfclf, and 
laughs at the poornefs of his refource, Wc 
are then taken up with the aukwardnefs ot 
the writer, who extricates himfelf fo bad- 
ly, out of a difficulty which he himfelf raif- 
cd. The illufion is loft, and confequentlf 
our concern vanifhes. ^odcunque ofteniis 
mibi^ Jicincredulus odi. But I would fuppofc 
the author of a tragedy had propofed topift 
us in mind, that God fometimes puniftcs 
great crimes by extraordinary methods! 
1 would fuppofe the piece condufted 
with fo much art, that the audience cx- 
"pefts every moment, to fee the ghoft of a 
'murdered prince calling out for vengeancei^ 
and yet this apparition not indifpenfably 
requifit^ to clear up a puzzled intrigue : I 
think,, in that cafe, a prodigy of this 
kind would have ^ great dFeft, if well 

brought 



brought about, in any language, time 
©r place. 

Such is the condudfc of ihc tragedy of 
&emrams^ if you except the beauties witfe 
which I was incapable of adorning ir» 
You may fee from the very firft fceiie, Aat 
ihe whole is to be tranfadted by fuper- 
natural powers ; every thing^ is relative,, 
from aft to aft, to this fole idea, Aa 
avenging god infpircs Setniramis with re- 
morfe, which ihe would not have felt ia 
Ahe courfe of her proiperityy had not the 
voice of Ninus, rifing from his tonrib, 
taerrified her in the midft of all her glory. 
The fanae god makes ufe of that very re» 
morie to bring about her puniihment ; and 
from thence refults the naoral of the piece.. 
The ancients had t^ten in thejr works a 
de%n of eftabUfhing fome great maxim $ 
ib Sophocles finiihes his GEdipus, by fay-* 
ing, that a man can never be dee^ned hap- 
py before his deddi. Here the whoie ior 
firuftion lies in one fe^tence, Thdt 

There are crimes of fo horrid a natttrCj^lhatthe 
wrath of God can never be appeas'd. 
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A maxim of much greater importance than 
that of Sophocles. But it may be a(ked^ 
\vhat inftru6lion can the generality of man- 
kind derive from a^ crime fo rare, and a 
punifhment ftill more fo ? Lown the ca- 
taftrophe of Semiramis can happen but 
feldom^ but what happens every daj is 
contained in the laft Jines of the play. 

■ » ■ Learn from hepce that crimes 
From' mankind hidden, by the gods are (een.- 

There arie few families in the world, t(> 
whom thefe lines may not be applicable, 
one time or other. Subjedls^ the moft 
diftant from the general courfe of events, 
may thus have the trueft relation to the 
manners of all mankind. 
' I might, particularly, apply to the tra- 
gedy of Semiramis, the moral by which ]£>/ 
ripides finifhes his Alceftes, a performance, 
^here the marvellous reigns more abun- 
dantly than in mine: " That the gods make 
ufe of furprifing methods to bring about 
their eternal dcfigns ; that the great events 
which they prepare, are above the ideas of. 
mortal men.'^ 

in'i 
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In fine, my lord, it is merely becaufe 
this work breathes the pureft morals, and 
even the moft fevere, that I offer it to 
your eminence. True tragedy is the fchool 
of virtue ; and the only difference that 
fubfifts between a refined theatre and 
books of morality, is, that inflmfbions 
in tragedy are aliye, in aftion, interefting, 
and fet off with the charms of an art in- 
vented formerly to inftruft the. earth; 
they fing the prailes of heaven ; and 
were therefore called the language of 
the gods. You, who join this great art 
to fo many others, wiil eafily forgive me 
the long detail I have entered into, on 
matters, which, perhaps, ' had not been 
before cleared up ; but which might be 
fbon explained fatisfaftorily, would your 
eminence be pleafed to communicate 
your thoughts upon antiquity, of which * 
you have fo profound a knowledge. 
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PREFACE 



To the Comedy of the Prodigal Son. 



IT is not a little furprifmg that this 
comedy, which was aftcd about tea 

years ago, and ran thirty nights, (hould 
have hitherto remained in manufcript. As 
the author concealed his name, it was at- 
tributcd to fcyeral perfons of diftinguiflietj 
merit 5 but it certainly is the work of mon- 
fieur de Voltaire; though the ftyle is fa 
very different from that of the Henriade, 
that it wouy be hardly poffible to difcover 
they were both written by the fame perfon. 
We offer this piece therefore in his name 
to the public, as the firft comedy which 

* The flyle and manner of ^his and fome other in- 
tlt)do£lory prefaces, offered to the public, in the name 
ef the pobliiher or bopkfeller, fufiiciently ihew, that- 
they were written by monfieur de Voltaire, ^ 

has 
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Has been written in verfes of ten fyHaWesi*; 
this novelty, may perhaps, indtice !bme 
0thcr perfon to chufe the lame metre; 
It will caufe fqme variety on the frchch 
flage ^ and he who finds out new Tourers 
of pkafure and entertainment, has it right 
to ngeet with a favourable reception. 

If a comedy ihould be the peprefentation: 
Qf manners, this play deferves that name. 
It contains that mixture of gravity and 
mirth, that fucceflion of ridiculous and 
pathetic events, with which the life of 
man is variegated. Even the fame acci- 
dent is ibmetimes produ&ive of all thefe 
contrails. How many families may we 
obferve, in which the father fcolds, the 
love-fick daughter weeps, and the fon 
turm both into ridicule y while the other 
relations varioudy partake in the fame 
fcene ! What is laughed at in one apart- 
ment, draws tears from the company of 
the next. The fame perfon has often 

t The French Coinedies are all in verfes of twelve 
fyllables, of Alexandrins^ as they are called in France, 
except a very few, that are wrote in Profe. 

laughed 
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laughed and cried at the fame tKirig, iri the* 
fpacc of a quarter of an hour. 

A very rcfpeftable lady, kneeling by the 
bed-fide of one of her daughters, who 
was given over, and furrbunded by the 
reft of her family, ufed often to cry out, 
in the bitternefs of grief j My Godj reftm 
ber ta me^ and take away all tny other chil- 
dren! A gentleman, who had married 
another of her daughters, went up to her, 
and pulling her by the fleeve. Pray Ma- 
dam J fays he, do you reckon your fons - in-law 
in the number? The grave, yet, droll man- 
ner, in which he pronounced thefe words, had 
fuch an efFeft on the afflifted rtother, that 
fee left the room in a fit of laughter ; none 
of the company could refrain from doing 
the fame vand the patient, being informed of 
the ftory, laughed heartier than any of the 
reft* We do not mean to conclude from 
thence, that every comedy Ihould contain 
both pleafant and afiefting fccncs : there 
are feveral very good pieces, where nothing 
but gaiety appears; others are entirely feri- 
* ous •, fome,. where there is an excellent fix- 
ture of both J and others which melt us into 

tears : 
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tears: no fpecics (hould be excluded ; and 
were I afked^which was the beft, I fhould 
certainly anfwer, " that which is befl: 
**- treated." It would perhaps be agjea- 
able to the tafte of this reafoning age to 
examine in this place, what is that kind 
t)£ plcafantry, which makes us laugh in a 
comedy. 

The caufe of laughter is rone of thofe 
things which are better felt than under- 
ftood. The admirable Moliere, Regnard, 
(who is fometimes.equalxo him) and the 
authors of fo maay beautiful pieces 
which we ppffefs in our language, were 
content to excite this pleafure in us, with- 
out ever accounting for it, or imparting 
their fecret to the World. 

I think I have remarked that thofe fuddeh 
fits of laughter which are often raifed in the 
courfeof a play, are generally the con- 
fequence of fome miftake ; Mercury takeir 
for Sofia*; elder Wou*d'bc,.f©r young 
Wou'd-be-}-; Crifpin making a will un- 

^ See Drydcn's T'wa Sofiasy taken from Moliere > 
f. Charadlers in the T^win Riva/j, taken from /es 
Menechmei of Regnard. 

der 
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der the name of old Geronte * ; Valericv 
talking to Harpagon-f , of the beauties of 
his daughter Eliza, while Harpagon ima« 
gines he is talking of the beauties of his 
ftrong-box; Pourccaugnac J, concluded 
to be out of his fcnfes, from the beating of 
his pulfe V miftakes and errors of this kind^ 
always excite a general laughter. 

Harlequin feldom makes us laugh, but 
when he is guilty of an over-fight ; and it 
is on this account that h'e has fo defewedly 
acquired the name of Blunderer. 

There are comic fcenes of another kind ;, 
and there are other degrees of pleafantry 
which create a different delight; but I have 
never obferved what we call the hearty laughs 
either at the play-houfe, or in private com- 
pany, but upon occafions nearly fimilar to 
thofe I have mentioned. There are other ri- 

* Chara^ers m the LegatmreVnhverJki of Regnard; 
an imitation of which was attempted fonve years ago, 
under the name of WiJl tmd no Will- 

t Charadiers in Moliere^s Mifer. 

X The principal character in Moliere's Sftirt 

diculous 
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^culous charafters which plcafc us in the 
rcprefcntation, without caufirtg that unr 
bounded mirth. 

The Gamier ♦ and the Gmtnbkr f , 

though they give incxpreffiblc delight, yet 

feldom caufe that particular kind of plea- 

fdre, which makes us ready to hurft our fides.. 

There is the ridicule intermingled with. 

vicj?, which we are extremely pleafed to 

fee expofed -, but. which ferioufly clelights us. 

A difhoneft man can never make us lauglv; 

becaufe, towards producing laughter, a 

oertain portion of gaiety is reqiiifite v 

and gaiety is ever incompatible with fehti- 

mencs of corlfempt and indignation. 

Indeed, we laugh at the rep-efentation 
of ^cmuffes but then it is not his hypo- 
erify; but the tniftake of the good old gen- 
tleman, who takes him fbt- . a faint, that 
makes us merry. His hypocrify once 
found out, we feel other impreffions. It 
would be eafy to trace back the fources 
of our other fentiments ; to what excites in 

* \ Two of the beft comedks in the fr&nch Ian- 

• * •• 

guage ; the firft written . by moaficar Regnard^ and 
the fecond by monfieur Broeys. 

us 
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us gaiety, curiofity, dramatical concern, 
emotion, tears. It (hould particularly 
be the province of dramatic authors to un- 
fold to us thofe fprings, which they fct in 
adtion. But they are more employed in 
moving our paflions than examining their 
origio i they fet a greater value on a fen- 
tlment, than on a definition ; and I am 
too much inclined to be of their opinion, 
to prefix a"philofophic enquiry to a theatri- 
cal performance* 

I fhall therefore content myfelf at pre- 
fent with Infilling a little on the neceflity 
we are in, of introducing fomething newi 

If we had confined the tragic ftage to 
feenesof^roman grandeur,: it would have, 
at laft, been fulfome. If our heroes were 
always buGed in cxprefling the pangs of 
defpifed love, it would at. length become 
infipid. . 



O. imitatores fervumfecus 
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The good performances we have had 
fitice the time of the Corneilles, the Ra- 
cincs, t-he Molieres, the .Quinauts, thd 
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BuUis, the Le Bruns, all contain fome^ 
thing new and original, which has preferv- 
ed them from finking inta obliiHon. In 
fhort, every fpecics is good that is amuf- 

Therefore^ if fuch a piece of miafic does 
not fucceed, if fuch a pifture does not 
pjcafe, rf fuch a pJay is ill received^ 
we muft never attribute it to its being* of 
a new kind, but to its* being worth nor. 
thing in its kind*. 
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PR E F A G E 

To thp ConKidy of N A N IN E., 

THIS trifle was aftcd in July ly^^r 
It was not mtended for the theatre 
6f Paris, and- fttll left for the prefs 5 nor 
would it now be fctit into the world, had 
not a fpurious and imperfedl edition beea 
publifhed, under the name of the company 
of bookfcllers of Paris. There are above an 
hundred verfes in that edition, which were 
not wrote by menficur de Voltaire. We 
muft take this opportunity to caution lo^ 
vers of literature from giving credit to- 
any of thofe editions, which have not been: 
publifhed under the author*s eye, and by his 
direftions. They muft give ftill Icfs cre- 
dit to the multitude of fugitive pieces 
ihat come out under his name, or to thofe 
verfes that are inferted in the coUeftions and 
magazines of the times, which are the ri- 
diculous copfequence of a triSing, vain 

and 
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«nd dangerous re^nitation. Until a proper 
a£Kl correct edition of ail his works could 
b^ pr(^redy it was thought ncceffary to 
give into the hands of a creditable book- 
feller, the tragedy of Semiranvis, to 
gether with the comedy of Naninej and 
they both appeared laft vrinter among 
the number of new theatrical performances^ 
which come out every year in Paris, 

Among the vttf maiiy pamphlets that 
are conftantly publiflied in that great city^. 
there was one of Efficient merit xo diliinr 
^ui(h it from the reft.- It is an ingemous 
and well wrote diflbrrati^ of anacademi-* 
cia^n of La Roehelle ♦, on a queftidn whidi 
'feeniis to have divided the lovers of Ikerair 
ture : I mean, wh^her comedies of" a ten- 
der, 'fc9*i6us turn, c^n be reconciled to true 
taftc; or, whether they (hodld be entirely 

* Ther« are few towm of note i& France, litkly, or 
Germany, in which there are not academies, or lite- 
rary focieties of different denominations. They 
fcrve as honorary recompences to thofe who apply. 
to the belles-letters ; many of the learned abroad are 
of half a doeen fuch focieties. Monfiem* de Voltetye 
mentions in fome part qf his works, that he had the 
honour of belonging to* eighteen academies. 

exploded 
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ocplodcd by the rules of criticifm. Thrt 

gentleman is of opinion they ftiould ; and 
condemns with a great deal of reafon any 

thing that looks like familiar tragedy,. 
SubjeAs of that kind really debafe the 
bufkin. The true aim both of tragedy 
and comedy would be totally forgot-, 
and fuch a performance would be, rather^ 
a mongrel fpecies, the monftrous offspring 
of an inability to compofe either true tra- 
gedy or comedy. 

This judicious academician blames, with 
great good fenfcj all romantic and impro- 
bable intrigues in tbofe comedies, where it 
js attempted ta raife the pity and affefting 
concern of the . fpeftators ; and which j 
through derifion, have been called whin^ 
ing comedies. But I muft beg leave to afk 
this gentleman, whether fuch romantic, 
improbable intrigues ought to gain admif- 
fion into any fpecies of dramatic writing? 
"Are they not always effential faults, and 
therefore to be avoided every where with 
care ? He concludes, by faying, that if 
comedy can any way be allowed the at*- 
tempt of melting the fpeftators into tears: 

at 



at lead nothing but the pafllon of love 
fhould force them from our eyes. He 
certainly does not mean that pafllon, . as 
it is drawn in fome of our good tragedies,* 
(hat fatal love which is attended with ragc» 
with cruelty and barbarifm, and followed 
by crimes and by remorfe. He means 
that tender, fimple, foothing pafllon which 
properly belongs to comedy. 

This refleftion leads me to another, 
which I fubmit to the dccifion of the 
learned. Methinks, in . France, tragedy 
begins to appropriate to itfelf the language 
of comedy. If we take notice, we fhall 
find, that in many of the former kind 
of writing, where terror and pity ftiould 
be.worked to thehigheft pitch of diftrefe, 
love is really treated in the ilile of co- 
medy. Gallantry, declarations of love, 
coquetry, and familiarity, are, but too 
often,,.tobe met with in the greek and ro- 
man heroes and heroines, that are re- 
prefentcd on our theatres. So that, in faft, 
the tender genuine love we meet with in 
comedy ris not an .encroachment on the 
province of Melpomene j but on the con- 
trary. 
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trary, Melpomene has long fince trod ow 
flage in the fandats of her fifter Thalia. 

Let us caft our eyes back on the firft 
tragedies which had fuch prodigious fuc- 
^8, about the time of cardinal Richelieu : 
The Sophonifba of Mairet, theMariamne 
of Triftan, and many others ; we fliaM 
find, that the paffion of love is treated 
in as familiar, and fometimes in as low d 
ftile, as their hcroifm is exprefled in bom- 
baft and afie£lation. This is probably the 
reafon why our nation did not, at that 
time, poflefs one tolerable comedy. The 
tragic mufe had ufurped all its rights; 
Molierc feldom gave the lovers he intra- 
duces on the fcene, a lively or ftriking 
|>afllon, becaufe he was confcious that the 
tragic writers had been before-hand with 
him. 

Since the Sophonifba of Mairet, which 
iKras the firft play that preferved any kind 
of regularity ; the declarations of love by 
heroes, the artful coquetti(h anfwers of 
princefies, and thegatlant lively defcriptions 
of love, were looked upon as things efl^R- 
tial to the tragic ftage. ^ 

The 
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Thcgneat Corneillc, who brought to 
5foch pcrfcdion the true eloquence of 
poetry, wboie lovers fpeak a language fo 
feeling, and yet fo noble, has however 
infer ted in his tragedies feveral fcenes that 
Boileau thought worthier of Terence, than 
of the rival and conqueror of Euripides, 

I might quote above three hundred^ 
his verfes, which would anfwer this de- 
ibription. Not, that fimplicity, which 
lias its charms, and ingenuoufnefs which 
xx)mes fo ne^r the true fublime, are not ne- 
cc&ry, to prepare for, or conneft toge- 
ther, the more pathetic paffages of the 
idrama. But if thcfe fimplc ingenuous 
touches are ufeful in tragedy, with how 
•much greater reafon do they belong to 
noble comedy ; this is the point where 
tragedy and comedy fcem to meet. It is 
liere alone that their limits are confounded 
together. They afterwards return, each 
to its natural fphere. The one aflumes 
the comic tone -, the other the fublime. 

Comedy may therefore be allowed to re- 
prefent the paflions in their greateft vehe- 
■mence and force j it .may raife our anger, 

or 
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©r move our pity, provided it aftserwards 
ferves to furnifh matter of mirth and 

Jaughter to people of tafte and refinement. 
If it wants the conrHC ^oke, if it be 
really and entirely whining ; it muft thcB^ 
in fa6b, become difagreeable and abfurd. 

I confefs it is rare to make fpedlators 
•pafs infcnfibly from compaffion to gaiety. 
But this tranfition, difficult as it is to ef- 
feft in a comedy, is not the lefs natu* 
ral to mankind. I have remarked elfe- 
-where, that nothing is fo common as un- 
fortunate events, which furniffi circum- 
ilances of tranfitory mirth* Such is the 
mind of man. Homer reprefcnts even 
the gods laughing at the^aukward man- 
-ners of Vulcan, at the very time they arc 
-aflembled to determine the fate of the 
world. 

Hedor fmilcs at the fright of his infant 
Ton Aftyanax, at the fame time that An- 
dromache, is drowned in tears. It often 
happens that in the very horror of battloj 
of fire, or any other of thofe misfortunes 
which attend mankind, an ingenious fay*- 
ing, a ^pleafant remark will excite our 

mirth 
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mirth in the midft of defolation and pity. 
A french regiment -at the battle of Spire, 
had orders not to give quarter':' a gerfnin 
oHicer is taken, and begs his life ; the 
frenchman replies, Sir^youmay ajkme any 
other favour \ but for your^ life^ it is impof 

Jible to grant it. The oddity of the anfwer 
made it fly about immediately, and caufed 
loud peals of laughter in the midft 6£ 
confufionand maflacre. ' Wifh how much 
more reafon (hould a fcfene of mirth in a 
comedy fucceed io affcfting fcntiments I 
Are we not moved fof Alcmena, and yet 
does not So)i^ make us kugh ? bis a vain 

-and^ruitlefe 'attempt t6 ^pnoe aigsanftex- 

^erience. ' ^. • 
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A L E T T E R 

• ■. . 

To faer Serene Highners 

The Dutchefs of MA I N R 

Madam/ 

YOU faw the cpnclufion of that admir* 
able.centtiry^ to whofc glory you con- 
;|Fib4tfcd fo much, by your tafte and your 
-^^afpple J that age which is the model of 
r«uf%:in^ niany rej|)e^Sy and in otheJTS a re* 
-peoacbt^^tiiiHllbe.tp^l^f^ Ic 

was in thofe celebrated days, that the 
Condes, your anceftors, covered with vic- 
torious laurels, cultivated and encouraged 
the arts ; that a Bofluet immortalized he- 
roes and inftrufited kings ; that a Fene- 
Ion, the fecond man in eloquence ♦, but 
the firft in the art of rendering virtue ami- 
able, taught with fuch charms and grace, 
.die^beauty of juilice and humanity ; that 

• BoiTaet's funeral orations made him looked upon 
§8 the moft eloquent of all the french writers. 

the 
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the Racine* andBoileausprefided^'in the 
.telles Jettres, Lulli in mafic, and LeBrun 
in pamting. AH chefe arts were well re- 
ceived, paitkukrly in yovir pakce, -where 
i fbaUalways i:emem6er, that in myyocing* 
cr day;, I fometimes had the ha{^>inefe of 
Miearing the celebrated timmffeiir de ^Mate)* 
«zieu.: He was a man iirwiioat profound 

erudition had 'not ftifled the tHoft Ivrdy 
genius, and wlto fincceededfa very^happilf 
in the eduacafiion of :the dxik6<i£ Burgu^ 
^y^ 4S well M. innthai:.' :o£ your geace 
and in the d<4ie* of :]^4bdaiefs, .'becaBife 
fae was fo very jnuash affifted lb||r xss^ 
ture. Sometimes :he would take a :^o* 
Rhodes, or an Emipidcs ibefere jaix 
i^^^ne highneb, and.tra0flate;(ai:.onee^ae 
.of their tragedies into ifcencb^. The 4fi- 
miratioa and enthii&a{m tht&great^autfaof s 
infpired Imhi withi forsifttcd himeiqsnf* 
.fiona which ^omner ga oedr to it))c>ft{i9iig 
^nd harmonioMiS'HiPffigy 19I )I^j ig^f^U 
y^ it was poffibk in,a, laBgu^ge iJ^rdly ;i»- 
^c©ver«ifr^m rb»-biarifm s lai^ «hfe^wi?<»- 
, lilbed as.it.is b^'fe li^any wri^rs qf . g^w- 
. us, i* J^t deficient in i ccgpipiifpefs, ; preci- 

M 2 fion, 
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jSon, and force. It is well kaown, Aatlit 
is impoflible to tranfmit inta any modem 
language the intire value of the grecian 
•expreflions ; they defcribe in one word 
what requires feveral in any other to<igue« 
Afiogle term is fuBicient to eiqmlsiii 
^reek, a mountain covered with trees 
loaded with leaves; another, a god whe 
ihoots his darts at a great diftance ; and a 
third, the fummits of rocks often ftruck 
by thunder«bolt$. Not only, erne word^was 
enough to conviey a feriti^ of ideals that 
filled the mind v but each term had its pe- 
-cidiar harmony, and charmed the ear at 
the £ime time that it difplayed fublime 
idefcriptions tothe imaginatfori^ And this 
is the reaibn, why moft tranfiatibns from 
greek poets, are filmfy, dry, and utiintc- 
tereftiag« It is like an attempt to imitate 
porphyrian marble with brick or pebbles. 
And yet, monfieur de Maleziiu, by efforts 
that a fudden enthufiafin^always drew from 
him, and by the ddq^ence of adiori, 
* feemed to make up, in fome meafure, for 
the poornefs of our language; and to 
breathe, in his declamation^ the very fpiiit 

of 
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of the great writers of Athens. Give mer 
feave, madam, to mention here his thoughts 
relative to that ingenious, delicate, and in- 
ventive nati-Dn, which tai^ht every thing- 
to its conquerors, the romans y and long 
after its deftruAion, and that of the ro- 
man empire, ftill ferved to draw modern: 
JEurope from the grofs ignorance in which 
it had been plunged for fo many ccn> 
:^uries. 
- He was better acquainted with Athens, 
"^han feveral travellers are now-a-days with 
"Ulome, after having fpent fome time in that 
city. The prodigious nu mber of ftatues, by 
the greateft mailers ; thofe columns which 
adorned the public market-places ; thefe mo- 
numents of genius and of grandeur ; that 
knmenfe ai^d fumptuous theatre, fituated 
between the town and the citadel, where 
the works of Sophocles and of Euripedes 
were adlcd before ftich men as Pericles and 
Socrates, and where young fellows were not 
allowed to affift in a confufed tumultu- 
ous manner -, in a word, every thing the 
Athenians did in favour of the fine arts, 
was- prcfent ta his mind; He.was far fronrr 
'. ^ M 3. agreeing, 
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agrecbg with feme people, vohoCt ridicu^ . 
lous aufterity and falfe politics incline them 
to condemn the Athenians for the great 
attention they paid to, and the vaft ex- 
pences they wej?e at in, their public diver- 
iions. Thofe people do not conlider, it 
feems^ that this very magnificence contri* 
butod to the enriching of Athens, by attrac* 
ting conflantly fuch numbers of foreign* 
ers, who came to admire its fplendor, and 
to learn precepts of virtue and of elo- 
quence, 

, You prevailed, madam^ on thb almoft 
vmverial genius^ to tranflace into french 
thelphigenia inTauris of Euripides whicb 
he performed with great fidelity, ekg^fide^ 
and force. It was a&ed in an entertain" 
meat, which he bad the honour tic^givo 
yoi>r ierene highAefs, a^d which was wovw 
thy of the periibn chat received ie, ant) 
0f him who gave it. You were pleafed t<^ 
reprefent the paa of Iphigenia, I wa» 
preient at this Ipedaclc ; I was not then 
accuilotxied to qur&eiich theatre i it nc'- 
ver cam;^ into my head^ that gallantry 
9Quld fiad a place in that tragic fubje£t 1 1 

entirely 
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entirely give in tp the manners and ' cu«^ 
ftoms of Greece, and that^ with the leffi^ 
difficulty, as I was little acquainted with 
any others;; I adn^ired antiquity in all it3 
noble plainnefs and fimplicity. This was 
What firft made me think; of writing the 
tragedy of OEdipus, without having even^ 
read -that of Corneille on the fame fubjed. 
I began by endeavouring to tranflate th^ 
famous fcene in Sophocles, which conta^ 
the mutual confidence between OEdipus 
and Jocafla. I read it to ibmc of my ac«< 
quaintance,wJio frequented the play-hou&Sy 
and to feveral ai^ors« They aU aifitred me^ 
^at this fcene 'wo\iM never take on the 
French ftage. They adyifed me to read 
Corneille^ who took care to avoid it v and 
told me, that if I did not introduce an 
amorous intrigue in my OEdipus, as Cor- 
peille b^ done ia his^ the players eould 
Xitot poffibly undertake to repre&iit-it. ^ Up* 
<>n this , 1 perufcd Corneille's OEdipus, 
yhich though not put upon a level witl?L 
Cinna orPolyeuAes, yet was held- in great 
efteerii. I muft own, I was (hocked on 
the reading it j and yet was I ol?] iged . to 

M 4 yield 
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yield to example and to prejudice* Iii> 
troduced, in the midft of the terror which: 
this maftcr-piecc of antiquity naturally* 
infpircs, not, indeed, an a6hial intrigue, 
for that was too revolting for me to eon- 
ient to it, but at leaf^ the remembrance 
of an extinguiihed paflion. 

Your ferene highnefs may remen^ber, 
that I had the honour to read before yoa 
my new tragedy; The fcene from Sopho- 
cles was certainly not condemned at your 
tribunah But you and cardinal Polignac 
and monfieurdeMalezieu, and thofe whcr 
compofed your courti aM blamed mc^ 
with very great realbn, for having cveir 
pronounced the word, Love^ in a workr 
which Sophocles had rendered admirable, 
without the help of any Inch foreign or- 
nament ; and that part of my tragedy^ 
which determined the aftors to receive it, 
was precifely what you moft condemned. 

The players reprefented OEdipus with 
regret, and without any hopes of faccefs ; 
but the public was of your opinion; What 
was in the manner of Sophocles, was uni- 
Terfally applauded ^ while any thing that 

looked 



looked' Kke love, was condemiied by every^ 
body of tafte or judgmenti 

And indeed; madam, it muft: feem; 
ftrange to find gatiantiy. mixed with the 
groans of people affli6ted with the plague,, 
and with the horror occaHoned by parri- 
cide and inceil ! Nor can riiere be a greater 
eiample of the ridkule of our theatre, 
and (yf the force -of cuftom, than Cor- 
neille, on the one hand, . who makes The-' 
ifeusfpeakia the following manner: 

Tho'liorrid havock here the r^ing plag^cafts ronnd^^ 
Yet to lovers^ f^iencjo 19 ^.thibg^ore ^readfol. 

And' I, on the other,, who,^ fixty years^ 
afterwards, introduce the old Jocafta talk- 
ing or an. antiquated amour ; . all this* 
to pleafe the falfeft and moil iniipid tafte^ 
pat ever corrupted, literature. 
. That Phasdra*,, fhok charad'er is th^ 
moft theatrical that ever was reprefented, 
and almoft the only amorous one the an- 
eients ever drew, fhould difplay the vehe- 
mence and fury of this fatal pajBion ; that* 
Roxahafi in the indolence of the fc- 

- * f Charaders in two of RacineVpIay?. 

M 5 raglio. 
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rtgUcH ihfluid abaodeir herfidf to lofc 
and jealoufy ; that Ariana* &ould>coni- 
plain to heaven and asrtk of being flight- 
ed by her lover; that Ofinan f fliould 
kiU die very objed he adorer -, all thefe 
fubjeds are tiruly tragical. When love is 
furious, criminal, unhappy; when fol- 
lowed by repentance and reaH>rfe, the pity 
h excites i^ re^ly noble. T^ere is no me-* 
dium : love muft either reign with ibye- 
reign fway , jor be totally left out^ It cax^ 
hot be made ufe of as a fecondary pallion. 

That Nero^ ihouldlttde himfelf, in order 
to hear thi» cmiver&tkin becwwn his* miP 

trefs and his rival ; that old Mithridates i 
ihould put a comic ft^atagem in pradice, 

to find out the indinatibns of a young 

lady, who is bdoved both bf hfm and his 

two fons; that Maximxis :f, in the play of 

Cinna-I-, which, in other refpfe^ts, isfonrK 

©f true manly bcautiesjj fhouM Bafely 

* A cbara^Ur in one of Copstill^s ploys. 

t $«e Zara, traftiatbdi Aroim ;lie fionck of inott« 

fcur de Voltaire, bjf AarpiftiHiU, S% , ^ 
X II Ch»aflers in two of Racjoe*s tragedies. 
J^. CliaraRers in VwQ orCorneille^s. 

di&over 
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diiccver an important .confpiraey, frotA' 
no other motive than to pleafe a woman^ 
whom he is footiihly fond of^ notwith-^ 
Handing the love he knows (he bears for 
Cinna, and as a reafon for betiraying his 
companions, fhould fay : 

r ; 

That tender paffion, love» makes- aU^tUogs lawful* ' 
An ardent lover knows no ties of friendihip. 

r 

That an old Scrtorias fhould fall in' love* 
with a certahi Viriata, and fhould be flain 
by Perpenna, who fs alfo fmitten with the 
charms of this fpanifh fair one : all this, T 
muft fay, is low and puerile ; and fucht 
puerilities ought toplace us in a rank vaft- 
ly inferior to the Athenians, had not oiff 
great matters made up for thefe faults pe^ 
cuHar to our nation, by fhining extellen- 
des and ftrblime beauties, whiclttheybwclf 
entirely to their own genius. ' ' 

It appears very extraordih^ry td me, 
tJiat the great tragic writers bf Atfiemi 
fiicmld have fo ofteiir Hartdled^feBjefebr,, 
where the mofl affedting flrbies 'of natiftci 
are flrongly and rarioofly' iSifpla^^d^ ™ 
as anEIeftra, an Iphigenia, k MeVoifierfet 

an^ 
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an Alcmeon ; and that our great modem > 
poets (hould negkft fuch>fublimie fubjefls, 
and confine themfel\res almoft totally to 
thofe of love, which is oftcncr fit to be : 
treated in comedy than in tragedy.; 
Some imagined, they could render this, 
pafDon noble, by blending it with po- 
liticks ; but love is cold and unawakening 
to the audience, when its effedts are not 
rapid, and its mcafures rcgardlefs of the- 
fatal confequeaces that may attend the pur- . 
(bit ; and on the other hand, when a de- 
fire of power does not grow into a bound- 
lefs ambition^ it becomes. ftilL more cold 
ami uninterefting. Political difcourfes. 
are proper in PolybiuSj or in Machiavel ;, 
gallantry is fuited. to comedy and roman- 
ces J but neither is worthy of the pathos, 
and grandeur wliich fbould conftantl^ 
reign in tragedy* 

. A taile for gallantry prevailed, fo far in 
tragedy, j^an a great Princefs, whofe wit 
and. rank; rendered, in iome meafure, 
cxcuf^We, for thinking every body 
of her opinion, imagined, that the de* 
parture of Titus and Berenice was a tragical 

.: fubjcffl} 
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lubjeft V 2nd defired it fliould be treated* by 
the two great mafters of the dramatic art: 
I^^either of them ever wrote a play, in 
vi^hich love did aot a£k a principal, or a 
fecondary part : but one * never addrefled 
the heart, except ia the fcenes of Crdj 
^hich he took from the Spaniih ; the 
ether f, was eloquent on every occalion^ 
and happy in the knowledge of that charm- 
ing arc, which draws from the moft tri. 
vial fituation, the moft delicate fentiments'^ 
The firft made of 7'ifus and Btrenice^ one 
of the worft performances we have on the 
french-ftage; while the other found the 
means of interefting the audience through 
the whole career of five ads^upon no'other 
grounds than the following words: "J 
Ic^e yoUi and yet JF fmf/t diparL** In faft, 
k was nothing more than a paftoral be* 
^weea an- emperor, a king, and a queen; 
and' a paftoral infinitely lefs tragical than 
. rfie fnterefting fcehes of the Pafiir jido. 
This fuccefe perfuaded the world that love 
(kould be the foundation of all our trage*- 
dies, 

* • The elder Corneille, 
t Racine. 

It 
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' It was a tM&deHbh time alter, befdift 
this cloquenie pdec perceived he was capa^ 
hie of doing greater tbtfigSi; and rq>ented 
his faavii^ weake&ed the tragic fcene with 
ib mab^dsclaratfDiiffof love, fo many fen- 
timents of jealoof^ aod of coquetry, wori' 
thScr, as I have already prefuined to aflert, 
of Mehander, than of &>phocl)es or Euri* 
pides. lie then compofed Atbdia^ his 
niafter-.pieee ; but thou^ he was unde- 
^ved hiftifelft: ih^ puUic yet remained 
in error. They could not conceive how 
a wooiao^ a chiidf,. and a prieft, could 
fmxti aa interefting tragedy. The per^ 
ifH-diit^fice thai; ^loents nearefi to-perfe&ion 
of any. that was ever pttblifliedv lay long 
in" cono^mpt and oblivion \, and' its ilkiftrb 
0U8 attthor hadv at his deaith, the regret 
of' hot '&eing ji^ice done t)3 hjs beft 
work, by th^ ^nli^oened^ bm corrufKcd 
*gl5> he h^^ llycji iiK/ 

It i^: 4;€^tai^| tk?^ huA this greafi matr 
c;ontinued!tocult4)/aog a tale»t, tK> which he 
was indebted foi: his foctunc and reputa^ 
tion„ and which he fhould not have aban- 
doned 
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JkHUCd % he would have ceftoted th^ thca>- 
tfc to ic?s ancient purity; ; he woujd not- 
have difgcaced the gfeat ful:^€i:s of aou<* 
quhy, wich infipid intrigues.. : He jbegfui; 
the tragedy of Ipbigenia m I'aurm^ and no^ 
frenes of gsUaotry enteted into his plan i:*^ 
He never wooid k^egtiven an amour to^ 

Agamcnmon^ Oreftet^ Ele^tra^ Tele-^* 
phontes, or Ajax; but he unhappUjf; 
laid aTide . all thought^ of the theatre, be^ 
fpre he had correiled it^ Tbofe who foL* 
low^d him^ have imitated and iurpafSid 
th^ faiiits he had been guilty of,, without, 
attaining to any of has excelieocies. The; 
maximdof gi^ltontFy, which wene pecvUt^ 
to the c^>era of Qninam,. now foundv ad^^ 
itiitcance: on the tragic feefie;: tfli$y> re^em^i 
ble4« in? ibmQ meafiim, the roniwcefro^ 
madeniotJeHe Stsdidei^^who defcribed the cir-^ 
tizens of Fai-js un^dtr tiic narae^o^ai^cienV 
heroes, . , 

^ Moailear Racine, ia Ids btter years, gave himfdl 
vp entirely to devotion » and difcontinaed writing, 
plays, through a fcruple of confcience. 

t This fubjeft has been handled with> great (xit^ 
c€li tWo^ w #ite • yearaf ago,' ^ nionSe^ 

To 



To confirm the nation in this wretchedi 
tafte, which makes us ridiculous in the-. 
eyes of all* fenfible foreigners, it unluckilf 
happened that monfieur de Longepierre 
who was very zealous for antiquity, but: 
who was hot fufiiciently acquainted with 
our theatre, nor careful enough in his* 
verfification, brought his Eledrav on the^ 

r 

fiage. • 

It muft be allowed'; his pfey was wrote^ 
in the tafte of the ancients. No colfd and^ 
pitiful intrigue dij^raced this^ terrible fub- 
jeft. The piece was fim pie and void of 
epifpdes. Thefe wfere the merits whichr 
procured it the patronage of fo many per-^ 
fons of diftiri^ion^ who were in^ hopes thac 
this precious fimplicity, which* rendered* 
femous the great writers of Athens^ would' 
at laft meet with a favourable reception In^ 
P^ris, where: it had been ^Ibhg neg-^ 
k6i«d* . . 

You, madam, as well as her ferene 
highnefs, the princefs of Gonti; were at 
the head of thofe, who flattered themftlvcs; 
with thefe hopes:, but unhappily^ the 
feults- of the. firciwh x^qiiipofitipn^ , gpt the, 

. betteiiv 
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better of the beauties borrowed from the 
greek -, and on the reprefentation, you 
confeded it was a.ftatue of Praxiteles dif- 
figured by a modern workniiafn. You had 
the courage to abandon what was not wor« 
thy of being fupported ; confcious, that 
patronage granted ta bad perfornsances, 
was as great an obftrud^ion to the progrefs 
of literature, as the negled cif good ones.^ 
^ut the fall of Eleftra proved, at the fame 
time, extremely fatal to ' the partifans of 
antiquity. The public,- very wrongly, 
argued from the defeds . of the copy^ 
againft the merit of the original^ and to 
completely corrupt the;tafte of the mtion^ 
it was concluded, that it was utterly im* 
poflible to fupport, without an intrigue of 
gallantry, and romantic incidei^, : thefe 
fubjeds, which the ancients never difgraced 
vnth fuch epiibdes. It was pretended, that 
we chigbt admire the greeks in the clofet, 
but that we could never expeft to imi- 
tate them on the theatre, without be- 
ing condemned by our cotemporaries* 

Strange contradidion ! for if the reading of 

thefe: 
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diiefer works can plcafe, why not the itprt' 

I do not mean that we fhould imitate 
the ancients where they are defiedive and 
weak. It is very probdble, that the faults 
they have been guihy of, were remarked 
in their own tiooeSi I am convinced^ 
madam, that the good jiidgps. in Athens 
CQpdenmed as you have done, fome repe« 
imons, and imio dedamations, that arc 
to be fiodnd in tiie Ekdtra of Sophocles^ 
Thry^ might aifo hare t^o notice, that 
be doest not ibardi. deep enough inito the 
biiiims hdut; Befidesi there ate manjr 
beauties: pedolixr., not ody to thr grecimi 
toi^r,. butraifo tothe dtAHoefs^ the €lW 
ttiate, the timc^ wWch would be fidicu^ 
ions; to^^ctempt traafplasrting into our fosl^ 
I hatvenoc, thensfbce^ copifad. Sophodesfk 
Electa,, bat I ha^ takmibeiatiti as miack 
tfs^t^ cirtumft^noes wbuMi permit^ I have 
endeavouxtd to extradi its fpirit and fub- 
ftacice. The fcftdval celebrated by Egiftus 
and Clitcmneftra, and which are called 
the feafii» of Agamemnon ; the arrival of 
Oftftes and Pilades j the urn which is fup- 

pofed 
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p^&d to conjoin the aihes of Orefies^ 
AgdmtmMm-B ring; the chara^r a£ 
Sledtra^ that ol Iphifa^ which is exaflly 
^he Grifothemds of Sq>hocle$ ; ande^Cr 
ciallf, tberemorfeof Clitemneftra, ^reall 
taken from the greek tragedy ; for whet^i. 
thcpecicuEi) who relates, to Clitemneftra,. 
an . acicamit: of the pretended death q£ 
Oreiies^ and afterwanls fay& to her;: 

How can the death of Aich a ion ^ifi yoa ? 

Clitetnneftra anfwers : 

lamaittfrBer, 9&, nidnftM^efiM«iflftbe 
Jinadiuv dio* csocAy offendcu}) yetjCHHi fM 
Mo hurcd foi» hear childrti&t w 

She afterwards ftrives . to clear ' herfeir 

Before Eleftra ofthe murder of Agamemr 

noil ; Ihc partakea in her dai3ghter*s gf icf - 

and fiurlpides piilhe^,'{&irfarthertTianS9t- 

phocles, the' tears and afflidbioh of Cfi- 

tcmneftra, * AH thisf was received and ap-t 

f lauded by the athenians, who had the 

nioft judgment, and, at: the fame time, 

the mod tender feelings oif any people in 

the univerlc} atitt tikfe'fccnes were alio 

felt 
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fett by cvfry good judge in our natujir^ 
Nothing in faft is more natural, than ta. 
fee a woman who is guHky towards her 
hufband, and tender towards her children, 
give room to the t mpreflions of pity in 
her proud and farage heart ; who ajQumes 
her former charafter of crueky and hard- 
heartednefs, when upbraided with too 
much violence and harihnefs ; and who is 
again appeafed by fubmiffion and by tears. 
The out-lines of this chara6^er were drawn 
by Sophocles and by Euripides ; I have 
endeavoured to fill them up. It Belongs 
only to ignorance and to; prefump^on its 
natural ofl&pringr to pretend, that there 
is nothing worthy imitation in the ancients. 
There iff not a beauty in our modern ppr- 
formahces, of which we cannot perceive 
(ome traces in the writers of antiquity. 

I laid It down to myfelf as a law; above; 
ali things not to fwerve from that fimpH- 
city which is fo flrongly recommended by 
the greeks,^ and fa difficult to maintain ;. 
k was thd true charafiteriftic of invention 
and of genijus ; it was eflential to the the* 
^Uc 'f, a oew .p€;rfonage introduced ia 

CEdipu& 
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t3Edipus or Eleftra, whofe part is im* 
portant enough to divert the attention of 
the audience, is a monfter in the eyes of 
any 'perfon acquainted vrkh nature, and 
,tvith the ancicncs, who were the firft de- 
fcribersof nature. Art and genius confift in 
iindihg every thing in the fubjedt. But 
jhow is it poffible to imitate that pomp 
:and. truly tragical magnificence of the lines 
rof Sophooks^ that -degancf ^ that purity 
fof diftion^ without which a penformance, 
.not defe^lve in other lefpedts, would, not- 
•withftaiiding, be a bad performance ? 

•At leaft I have given my countrymen 

4he model of a tragedy without love, with- 

jQaC'Confidants, without epifodes ^ thefmall 

^number of partiiahs of tfiie tafte,. have 

icxprcffed. to me fomc fatisfaftion for this 

lattempt ; and as fop the reft, they ane un^ 

Kleceived but by degrees, when the rage^of 

party, the linjaftice of{>erfecutiQrT, and the 

clouds of .ignorance, iare difperfed ; .It is 

^your province, mad^m., l:o prcfcrye the few 

fparkles which remain among us of that 

precious iight the ancients trahfmitted 

$p us. We owe to them every thixfgi 
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no art has been laTentcd by us ; ail bave 

been tranfpfamted : but the jeaitk whscb 

hears thefe foreign fnuts, grows weary and 

jexhauAed;.andour fbrmer baribarifm aidr 

cd/by the friToloufiie& of the prefiQC age» 

would foon introduce itfelf^ notwkhfland'- 

ing the improvements we haiee received; 

the difcit^es of Athens and of Rome 

would become gotbs and vandals^ funk 

in the hixury of fibarites; without the 

.encouragement and dtfcerning proteftion 

rf perfons of your- rank. When nature 

has granted them a genius, or a love for 

genius, they encourage our nation^ which 

is better adapted for imitation than for in- 

•vention, and which always looks for irv- 

ftrudiionsand'examplc , in the family of iia 

ibvereigns^^*. All I wi(h for, madam, is, that 

jfome genius may arife, who may finifli what 

I have hcffsn ; who may recover the theatre 

frotnics prefent afitsdlation and efieminacy ; 

'WHdmay render it readable to perfons of 

\themof)rftri£)iaufterity ; andwfa<xmay oiake 

♦ • 

* •Thela4y this letter was addrefledto, was of the 
royal family of France* 

it 
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it worthy of the flourilhing days of Athens; 
and of thcfmall number of mafter- pieces 
our -nation -poflfefles ; and worthy, in fine, 
€fi the fufFrage of fuch a mind as yours, 
and eilitds. happy «hpu||i -to XisftfnUQ 
yours. 
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D E D I C A T I O K 

Of the ORPHAN of CHINA. 

To his grace the duke of R i chel i £u. 

IWiih, my lord, I -could ereft to you a 
marble (tatue like the genoefe *, inftcad 
of a chinefe mandarin, which is all that I 
have to offer you. Indeed this performance 
does not jeem at all calculated for you« 
it makes no mention of an hero, who has 
-won univcrfal approbation by the charms 
t>f his wit ; who laved a republic that 
was on the brink of deftrudion 4-; and who 
found out the means of <:onquering a for- 
midable column of englifhmen with four 

canons f* No body can be better per- 

fuaded 

^l The dnfce crf'Richdien contributed confidenbly 
towards faving the republic of Genoa, lad war, from 
the attempt and defignof thegermanss ingratitodip 
of which l^is ftatue has been erected by the genoefe. 

t It is fappofed that^the-principal caofe of the re- 
treat of the glorious coluan of englifii infantry in the 

battle 
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funded than I am, of the fmallnefs of my 
prefent ; but fome indulgence may be 
granted to an attachment of forty years 
continuance. It may poflibly be infinu- 
ated, that, retired as I am, at the foot 
of the Alps, and in view of eternal fnow, 
where I fliould lead the life of a philofo- 
phcr, I cannot however refill the vanity 
of telling the world, that the moft valuable 
pcrfonages on the borders of the river Seine, 
have never forgot me ; it is certain how- 
ever, that I only confulted the fentiments 
of my heart ; they alone are the guides of 
my conduft, and have always influenced 
my words and aftions. The heart is !bme- 
times miftaken ; but not after lb long a 
trial-. Permit me, therefore, if this traore- 
dy ihould happen to remain fometime af- 
ter its author, to acquaint pofterity, that 
as your uncle, cardinal Richelieu, intro- 
duced the fine arts into France, and en- 
couraged them in their infancy, fo you 
have Supported them in their decline. 

/ 

battle of Fontenoy, was owing to the havock cau/cd 
among them by a few canon placed diredlly oppo- 
iUe to the column, by thedire^ion of this nobleman 

^ N The 
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The firft time 1 thought of writing 
this play, was on reading the Orphan of 
TcbaOj a chinefe tragedy, tranflated by 
father Bremare^ and inferted in the collec- 
tion publilhed by father Du Halde. This 
chinefe drama was compofed in the four- 
teenth century, under the very dynafty of 
Qengis-Kan, This is an additional proaf 
that the tartar conquerors caufcd no change 
in the manners of the nation they fubducd. 
They protefted all the arts that were eftab- 
Jifhed in China, and adopted all its laws. 
. This is a ftriking example of the natu- 
ral fuperiority of reafon and genius, over 
blind and barbarous force ; and the Tartars 
have twice furnilhed this example. For 
when they over- ran this great empire a 
a fccond time, in the beginning of the laft 
century, they fubmitted a fecond time to 
to the wifdom of the vanquifhed \ and both 
became one people, governed by the moft 
ancient laws in the univcrfe : an event 
worthy of admiration ; and to mark this 
event was the chidf aim I propofed in 
writing the following tragedy. The chi- 
nefe tragedy, which bears the name of 
the Orphan^ is chofen from an imn>enfe 
colie6Uon of theatrical pieces of that 

nation. 
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nation. The chinefe have cultivated, above 
three thoufand years, this art, invented a 
little later by the greeks, of drawing liv- 
ing defcriptions of the aftions of men, 
and of cftablifhing fchools of morality 
where virtue is taught in aftion and dia- 
logue. So that dramatic poetry has been 
long held in efteem, only in the vaft 
dominion of China, feparated from and 
unknown to, the reft of the world, and 
in the fingle city of Athens. Rome did 
not cultivate this branch of literature for 
four hundred years afterwards. No trace 
of it is to be found either among the per- 
fians or indians, who generally are con- 
fidercd as people of genius and invention. 
Afia has always been contented with the 
. fables of Pilpay and of Locman, which in- 
clude an entire fyfteM of morality, and in- 
ftruft by allegory every age and every 
nation. It Ihould feem, that having put 
difcourfes into the mouths of animals, 
there was but another ftep to take, , in or** 
der to introduce human perfonages as dif- 
courfing to each other j and thus give 
rife to the dramatic art ; and yet thefe 
ingenious nations never thought of ad- 
vancing 
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vancing this other ftep. From thence 
we may infer, that the greeks, remans and 
chincfe, were the only nations among the 
ancients who underftood the true fpirit of 
fociety. Nothing, in faft, renders men 
more focial,. foftens more their manners, 
or improves their reafon better, than that 
they (hould thus aflemble together to en- 
joy the pure and refined pleafures of the 
mind. And thus, Peter the Great had 
hardly recovered Raffia from barbarifm, 
and built Peterfburgh, when theatres were 
eftabHfbed there. The more Germany 
has improved, the readier it has been to 
adopt our fpedlacles *. The few parts, 
where they were not received ip the laft 
age, were not looked upon as- civilized 
countries. 

The Orphan of ^chao is a val^aable mo- 
nument, that inftru&s us better in the 
fpirit of China, than all the accounts that 
have,' or will be, given of that vaft cm- 
pire. This piece, it muft be owned, is 

• There are companies of french players in mod 

great towns of Germany, where they are invited and 

^ encouraged by the plexors and other german princes. 

q^iUte 
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ftandihg the incredibility of the ftory; 
the intrigue is interefting ; and notwith- 
Handing the multitude of events, ' there 
reigns the greateft perfpicuity through 
the whole : thefe are twa great points in 
.every age or nation, and form a ipecics of 
merit, which is not to be found in feve^ 

- ral of our modern performances. The 
chinefe play is indeed deftitute of all 
other beauties ; upity gf time or adion, 

' difpjay of fentiment, defcription of man- 
ners, eloquence, reafori, paflion, all ia 

- wanting -, and, yet it is much fuperior ta 
any thing of the kind which was publifhed 
in Europe at the fame time. 

How comes it that the chinefr, who in 
the fourteenth century, and long before, 
wrote better dramatic poems, than all the 
europeans, Ihould remain to this day in 
the dawning of the art; and that our nation 
Ihould produce about a dozen pieces, 
which if they are not perfeft, are, at leaft, 
much fuperior to any thing the reft of thp 
world has ever attempted. The knowledge 
of the chinefe has never gone beyond the 
elements of poetry, of eloquence, of phy- 

fics. 
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iics^ of aftronomy, of painting, though 
thefe feveral arts were known in China 
long before they bad any footing in Eu- 
rope. It has ever been the fate of that 
nation to begin every thing before the reft 
of the world, and afterwards to make no 
•progrefs. They are like the ancient cgyp- 
tiansy who, having firft taught the greeks^ 
became afterwards even incapable of be- 
ing their difciples.t 

The chinefe, (in whofe country many 
curopeans have travelled, notwithftand* 
ing the dangers and difficulties that at- 
tend fuch voyages ',) from whom we 
could hardly obtain Jeave to convey t© 
them our riches and our knowledge * ; 
are not confcious how much fuperior we 
are to them : they are not far enough ad- 
vanced, to have a defire of imitating us. 
We have drawn from their hiftory, fub- 
jefts for our tragedies ; and they are igno- 
rant to this day, that Europe has produc- 
ed hiftorians. 

• There are always jefaits at the court of the em- 
peror of China, whofe employment confifts in teach- 
ing the mathematical fciences of Europe. 

The 
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quite barbarous in comparifon to the goo4 
performances of the prcfent times ; but it 
is "a matter-piece if you compare it to our 
european compofitions of the fourteeath 
century. 

We mutt alfo remark, that this piece is 
wrote in the language of the inandarins^ 
which has not undergone the Jeafl: change y 
and, that we can hardly underftand the 
language that was fpoke in France, under 
the reign of Lewis the twelfth and Charles 
the eighth. The Orphan of Tchao may 
be compared to the englifh and fpaniili 
tragedies of the feventeenth century, 
which continue ftill. to pleafe, a-crofs the 
channel, and beyond the pyrasneari moun- 
tains. The a6tion of the chinefe play in- 
cludes five and twenty years, as in the 
monftrous farces of Shakefpear and Lopez 
de Vega which have obtained the name of 
tragedies. It contains a heap of incredi- 
ble events. The enemy of the houfe of 
Tchao is refolved to deftroy its chief, by 
the means of a great maftlfF, which we 
mutt fuppofe is indued with an inftioft of 

difcovering 
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difcovering the guilty, as our James Jimar 
is faid to have diftinguiflied thieves by the 
touch of his wand. I'his enemy of the 
Tchao family pretending afterwards an or- 
der from the emperor, fends to Tchad a 
a cord, a ponyard, and a cup of poifon. 
Tchao fings according to the eftablifhed 
cuftom, and then ftabs himfelf, in virtue 
of that unlimitted fubmiflion, which every 
inhabitant of the earth owes, by divine 
right, to the emperor of 'China. The 
perfecutor puts to death three hundred 
perfons of the houfe of Tchao. The only 
furviving widow is delivered of the Or- 
phan, which is the fubjed: of. this play. 
This infant is hid from the fury of him 
who deftroyed the whole family ; and who, 
refolvcd to put to death the only one that 
now remained, gave orders that all the 
children in the neighbouring villages 
fhould be maflacred, in order that the or- 
phan might be included in . the general 
flaughter. One would imagine that it was 
the arabian knights entertainments, turn- 
ed into dialogue and aclion j but hotwith- 

ftanding 
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The celebrated 2hhiMetaJiafio has chofeii 
pretty much the fame fubjedt for one, of 
. his dramatic poems that I have done ; that 
Js to fay, an orphan, preferved from the 
general maflacre of his family ; and he 
has taken it from an event which pafled 
under a dynafty that reigned about nine 
hundred years before the chriftian aera. 

The chinefe tragedy of the Orphan of 
Tcbaoj is quite a different fubjeft. I have 
chofen one equally diflant from both, and 
'which is alike only in the name. I fixed 
upon the famous epoch of Gengis-Kan, 
iii order to paint the manners of the Tar- 
tars and of the Chinefe. The moft inte- 
refting adventures are related to no fort of 
purpofe, if they do not convey, at the 
fame time, a-defcription of manners. And 
even this is but a frivolous amufement, if 
that defcripf ion does not contribute to in- 
fpire U5 with fentiments of virtue. I dare 
affert, that, from the Henriade to Zaray 
and down to this chinefe piece, fuch was 
always the aim I propofed, and the prin- 
ciple that conduced me. In the hiftory 
of the . age of Lewis the fourteenth, I 

have 
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liavc' celebrated my king and country, 
without flattering either. In thcfe endea- 
vours have I fpent above forty years. But 
here is ^the ad vice of a chinefe philojfbpher, 
who(e writings are tranflated into ipanilh, 
by the famous Navnnttt. 

" If you write a book, fliew it only to 
your friends. Dread the public and your 
brother-authors. They will embitter your 
expreflions, mifrcpreTent your meaning, 
and impute to you, what you titytt 
thought of. Calumny, which has an 
hundred mouths, will open them againd 
-you, and truth, which is filent, will re- 
main with you. The celebrated Ming wa^ 
accufed of entertaining difrefpedtful idea^ 
^f Tttn and £/', and of being difafFe<5ted 
to the emperor Vang. When the execu^ 
jjoners went tp feize the old man, they 
■found him compofing a panegyric upoc^ 
V<fng^ and an hymn to tien and IJ*^^ &Q. 
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Lately publiflied. 
Printed extremely neat, in ^ vols. 8v6. 

BIBLIOTHEQA BIOGRAfeiC A : 
A Synopfls of Univerfal Biogcsi^hy^ 
ancient and modern/ Containing a cjr- 
cumftantial and curious detail of the lives, 
adiions, opinions, writings, and charadlers. 
of the mofl: celebrated pcrfons, of both 
fexes, of all ranks, in all countries, and in 
all ages : alphabetically difpofcd. Parti- 
cularly emperot-s, kings, ftatefmen, gene- 
rals, and admirals ; popes, cardinals, pre- 
lates, fathers and arch-heretics ; divines, 
philofophers, hiftorians, orators, civilians, 
^phyficians, poets, learned ladies, painters, 
and players. Including alfo, the perfonal 
as well as public hiftory of our fovereigns, 
from the conqueft •, with many hundred 
lives of Britifh worthies, whofe virtuous 
afts adorn the annals of thefe kingdoms. 
A work equally calculated to inform, en- 
tertain, and improve -, as preferving me- 
morials of noble families, and diftinft ac- 
counts of important tranfaftions, and me- 
morable events j the feveral dates compar- 
ed 
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cd with the mbft accurate chronolog 
tables extant. The whole affording 
comprehenfive abftraftof univerfal hiftc 
and being in reality a convenient repofiD 
to be occafionally confulted for the bet 
underftanding authors, in civil, natui 
or eccleiiaftical hiftory^ divinity, phi 
fophy, politics, and every other kind 
fcience. By Thomas Flloyd, Efq, 
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